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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The World Economic Conference—adjourns! 


HE united representatives of the States of the World, 
an assembly the like of which, as the King proudly 


asserted in his speech of welcome on June 12th, no 
previous monarch in history had ever addressed, has, after 
about six weeks’ session, adjourned for an indefinite time, 
without achieving any of its main objects. By this failure it 
has, in effect, denied that genuine world-solidarity which its 
opening speeches so eloquently asserted, and lapsed again 
into that economic nationalism which is merely war under an- 
other aspect, and sooner or later breeds physical conflict. As 
the consequences of failure were so generally recognized, we 
had hoped that the chief Powers in the Conference had pro- 
vided against it by previous substantial, if informal, agree- 
ments, but apparently no such provision was made: the 
British Premier was sent to the States in vain. President 
Roosevelt said equivalently on July 3rd—what, indeed, he 
had said in his speech of Inauguration (March 4th)—that 
international co-operation must wait until American pros- 
perity had been secured—a reasonable enough declaration, if 
only it had been made to Mr. MacDonald some months ago. 
Then, as Mr. Chamberlain hinted in the Commons’ debate, 
the holding of the Conference, dire as is the need of economic 
peace, would have been postponed till a more propitious time. 
As things are, its discussions have only revealed that the 
nations recognize no higher principle than material self- 
interest and that, despite the known and disastrous results of 
economic egotism, they can devise no means of avoiding 
them. Yet in the previous World Conference, that held at 
Geneva in May, 1927, 344 experts from some fifty nations, 
representing industry, commerce and agriculture, agreed 
upon a number of practical recommendations—the lowering 
or abolition of tariffs, the promotion of a flow of capital goods 
and labour between nations, a better organization of produc- 
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tion—which, if adopted by the respective Governments, would 
have prevented the present deplorable collapse of world-trade. 


The Lesson of Failure 


O-DAY, so greatly has the international atmosphere 

deteriorated, there is no general agreement on those 
points. The rock on which the Conference has split is money, 
and even so, merely on a question of precedence—whether 
some sort of stability of exchange should first be attempted, 
or whether the other burning topics—tariffs, price-levels, 
State-subsidies, production-control, etc.—should have preced- 
ence. President Roosevelt, engaged in his mighty task of 
purging American industrialism from those immoral elements 
that have enriched the few and impoverished the masses, can- 
not pause to juggle with international finance, and told the 
world so with somewhat unnecessary vehemence. As, how- 
ever, France and the other gold-standard countries dread 
nothing so much as a possible devaluation of currency, they 
want stability, guaranteed for a time at least, before anything, 
and, owing to this impasse the Conference suddenly lost its 
vitality. Yet no one had stated more eloquently than the 
head of the American delegation, Mr. Cordell Hull, the 
urgency of its need and the object of its existence : 


The whole panic-stricken world is looking to this Con- 
ference for leadership with a programme of basic relief. 
If any nation should obstruct and wreck this great Con- 
ference with the short-sighted notion that some of its 
favoured local interests might temporarily profit, whilst 
thus indefinitely delaying aid for the distressed in every 
country, that nation will merit the execration of mankind. 
The cherished idea of the extreme type of isolationism, 
that each nation singly can, by bootstrap methods, lift it- 
self out of the troubles that surround it, has proved fruit- 
less. . . Economic nationalism, as practised since the war, 
comprises every known method of obstructing inter- 
national capital and trade, such as high tariffs, quotas, 
embargoes, exchange-restrictions and depreciated cur- 
rencies. Under the ravages of these combined methods 
of extremism, uncounted millions of people are starving 
in some parts of the world, while other parts are glutted 
with vast surpluses. 

Mr. Hull might have added that, owing to the greed of 
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Capitalism, starvation and surplus often occur in the same 
part of the world. But his indictment, more lengthy and 
strong than we have space to quote, of economic selfishness, 
proved not wholly in harmony with the President’s immediate 
policy, and the American delegation had thus nothing help- 
ful to offer to the “‘panic-stricken world.’’ 


No help from Great Britain 


UST as little light and leading came from any of the rest, 

the British delegation included. The vast plans of public 
works, whereby the President is trying to counteract the mal- 
distribution of wealth in America, were emphatically scouted 
by Mr. Runciman of the Board of Trade, who declared that 
the past experience of British Governments had proved the 
futility of this form of relieving unemployment. No doubt, 
the facts and figures are there to show that some particular 
British plans were failures, but the ordinary observer wonders 
why what Signor Mussolini has accomplished in Italy by re- 
claiming and re-peopling vast tracts of country, or what Ger- 
many has done in developing land settlement and allotment- 
farming, is wholly beyond British achievement. Nothing 
helps more the growth of Communism than open proclama- 
tions of this sort, of the inability of Governments to stimulate 
or create occasions of employment. We can understand the 
reluctance of any Government to saddle the country with 
large loans spent on unproductive operations, but land re- 
clamation, forestry and the like, are not of this character, and, 
in any case, what is more unproductive—save of degradation 
of character and physique—than the dole? The experiments 
of President Roosevelt, armed with almost dictatorial powers, 
to dragoon the vast corporations and combines of his country 
into accepting a more equitable distribution of wealth, which 
capital and labour jointly create, will be watched with the 
keenest interest over here. 


If Capitalism cannot cure Unemployment ... . 


OR the sands are running out. Communism here at the 
moment is comparatively impotent. Its Press and plat- 
form propaganda owes what vigour it shows to Soviet sup- 
port. But every failure of Capitalist society to provide the 
means of decent living and ordinary security for the masses 
of the population is a more cogent argument for a radical 
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change than any which the Soviets provide. The sight of 
lands untilled, raw materials unused, factories and shipping 
idle, multitudes unemployed, proves that something evil and 
disorderly has crept in between God’s unfailing bounty in 
Nature and the needs of His human creatures. That evil 
thing is human avarice. Of the three factors of normal 
economic life, production, distribution, consumption, only the 
first is working well—in a sense, too well: the world was 
never so abundantly provided with material goods, nor the 
standard of living so capable of being improved. But con- 
sumption has lagged far behind production because the means 
of distribution—money—is largely out of reach of many con- 
sumers. Money, primarily a means of exchange, has become, 
because of its fluctuations in value, also a commodity to be 
traded in, and has so accumulated in the hands of a few that 
the many have not enough. The Pope states this result in 
emphatic terms : 


The distribution of created goods must be brought into 
conformity with the demands of the common good and 
social justice. Every sincere observer is conscious that 
the vast differences between the few who hold excessive 
wealth and the many who live in destitution constitute a 
great evil in modern society . . . the immense number of 
property-less wage earners, on the one hand, and the 
superabundant riches of the fortunate few, on the other, 
proves beyond question that the earthly goods so abun- 
dantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from 
rightly distributed and equitably shared among the 
various classes of men. (‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,”’ C.T.S., 
pp. 28—29.) 


It is the abolition of this glaring contrast between the re- 
wards of capital and labour that the Pope calls for, and that 
President Roosevelt on his side has for his main object. He 
wants to increase the purchasing power of the wage-earners 
and incidentally to relieve debtors who have been penalized 
by the fall in commodity prices. Thus the various ‘‘Codes,” 
which he is imposing upon industries, stipulate for shorter 
hours (and so, more employment) and higher wages (and so, 
more capacity to purchase). If the consequent rise in prices 
does not outstrip the growth of capacity to buy, the experi- 
ment, on which so much hangs, will succeed—and be a les- 
son to other Capitalist countries. The President has, in the 
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spirit of his great Inaugural, thrown down a challenge to Big 
Business. Unchecked profit-seeking must be controlled by 
law, if conscience is not strong enough. But it has yet to be 
seen whether any law can control the mammon-worshippers of 


the Stock Exchange. 


The American Hierarchy to the Rescue 


EING the man he is, with that formidable task before 

him, the President will surely welcome the support 
afforded him in his campaign for economic justice and charity 
by the important ‘‘Statement on the Present Crisis,’’ issued 
on behalf of the Catholic Church in the States, by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference on June 8th. This exhaustive document, of which, so 
far, we have seen only a summary digest, traverses the whole 
field of social ethics, exposes with the utmost frankness the 
wrong principles which have dominated industry, vindicates 
the essential dignity of man which should not be subordinated 
to machinery or money, denounces the reckless individualism 
which has produced the reaction of Communism, upholds the 
citizen’s right to religious education, and to protection against 
commercialized vice, calls for economic co-operation in ac- 
cord with economic interdependence, pleads for international 
peace based on Christian brotherhood, and follows, in its 
general lines, the social teaching of recent Popes. The State- 
ment should provide additional strength and inspiration to 
that Catholic Crusade for Social Justice, the aim of which is 
to turn good living Catholics into apostles for the Christianiz- 
ing of all industrial relations, and which, we are glad to learn, 
is now organized with episcopal approval in forty dioceses of 
the New World. 


The Crime of destroying Necessaries 


OTHING shows more clearly the undue intrusion of 

the profit-making element into industry and commerce 
than the frequent destruction of food-products all over the 
world, and the proposals to limit production, instead of speed- 
ing up and facilitating distribution, which have been discussed 
at the Conference. Until man and not merely money is made 
the object of industry, unless the acquisition of wealth is 
really conditioned by considerations of human welfare, the 
rehabilitation of commercial intercourse on Christian lines 
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will not even have been begun. We must, of course, dis- 
tinguish between the production of necessaries and the pro- 
duction of luxuries : the latter may well be controlled and co- 
ordinated : but, with millions of the world’s inhabitants ill- 
fed, ill-clothed and ill-sheltered, to stint supplies of these 
necessities in order to make more money is downright worship 
of mammon. The Economic Conference would have done 
better to have concentrated on the means of distributing the 
world’s wheat and meat and wool and textiles and building- 
material : the world’s idle shipping might then have enough 
to do. There are enough hungry mouths in Russia alone to 
absorb the so-called wheat-surplus. 


Usurious Debts 


T is to be hoped that the incubus of debts, whether national 

or international, which is largely the result of having a 
varying standard of value, and is at the bottom of much of 
the world’s financial distress, may induce economic experts 
to recognize the difference between loans for reproductive 
enterprises, for which continued interest may rightly be re- 
quired, and loans which are wholly consumed in meeting some 
immediate need, interest on which, prolonged after the 
amount has been returned, would seem to be of the nature of 
usury. Professor Keynes, by whose theories President Roose- 
velt is said to be much influenced, has not hesitated to say : 


The medieval Church was wise to make a fundamental 
distinction between usury and a share in emergent profits. 
The war-debts are a case of pure usury. (Daily Mail, 
December 12, 1932.) 


In practice, those who finance industry, take the risks of 
industry : unproductive ventures generally pay no dividends; 
but those who finance the State are guaranteed their interest 
however their money is used. Now, the Pope, in commend- 
ing the investing of superfluous income (‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno,” p. 24), confines his approval to investments which 
secure ‘‘favourable opportunities for employment, provided 
the labour employed produces results which are really useful.’ 
It is to be hoped that, in helping the evolution of a ‘‘new 
order in industry’’ which may emerge from the present chaos, 
the theologians of the Church will define in greater detail 
what practices are really usurious and, therefore, unjust. 
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The Peculiar Nature of War-Debts 


NE of the reasons which made the success of the World 

Conference a matter of urgency, was the necessity of 
confirming and completing the agreements reached at Lau- 
sanne in July of last year, the ratification of which was made 
contingent on a satisfactory settlement of Allied War-Debts. 
War-Debts were excluded from the immediate purview of the 
Conference, although arrangements were made to discuss 
them pari passu, and perhaps some accommodation may still 
be reached. Otherwise, we have the paradoxical situation that 
Germany has been freed from all financial obligations arising 
from the War—except a maximum sum of £150,000,000 to 
be deposited with the Bank for International Settlements ‘‘to- 
wards European reconstruction,’’ when Germany’s ‘‘economic 
equilibrium has been completely re-established’’—whilst the 
victors are still burdened with heavy bi-annual payments to 
America for two generations to come! France has defaulted 
regarding the last two instalments, preferring that blunt way 
of reminding her creditor that what is just is not always expe- 
dient ; Great Britain has confined her liquidation of the June 
15th instalment to two million pounds ‘‘on account,”’ whilst 
admitting her total obligation. But plainly it will be increas- 
ingly difficult to go on paying interest and amortization for 
years to come. The total British debt to U.S.A., funded in 
1923, was, in par figures, £948,000,000. In ten years Great 
Britain has repaid £46,400,000 of this principal and 
#243,050,000 in interest! If the original Baldwin agreement 
is carried out, this country will have paid, in 1984, 
£824,000,000 in excess of all that America originally lent her 
with its interest, viz., £1,491,000,000, the sum which the 
yearly remittance will have reached in 1963. Thus, in that 
year the original loan, plus its interest, will have been repaid 
in full, but, according to the bond, Great Britain will have to 
go on paying nearly £40,000,000 annually for another 
twenty-one years. This may be legal, but it is hardly ethical : 
summum jus, summa injurial 


The Disarmament Conference also adjourns 
ITH all the politicians endeavouring, so far in vain, 
to negotiate economic peace, it was natural that, after 

trying to find a place in London, the Disarmament Confer- 

ence, still busy over the British Draft Convention, should find 
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it convenient to adjourn; which it accordingly did on June 
29th, proposing to meet again on October 16th. The unsettled 
state of Germany, still in revolution in spite of Herr Hitler’s 
orders to stop, would alone suggest the expediency of a pause. 
Material disarmament is futile except as a sign and expres- 
sion of moral disarmament—the abandonment of desire and 
purpose to further national policies by force. Although dis- 
armament, when universal, will produce complete security— 
for, if there is no power to attack, the will to attack may be 
disregarded—still nations will only disarm in proportion as 
they feel secure. Hence, the vast importance of abandoning, 
to start with, at least the more obviously aggressive weapons, 
chief amongst which is the bombing aeroplane. For this 
reason, people of all parties have protested against the British 
delegation’s illogical and provocative reservation of the right 
of air-bombing ‘“‘for police purposes in certain outlying 
regions.’’ Granting the economy, the efficiency, the celerity, 
even, on occasion, the humanity, of this means of dealing 
with unmanageable and hostile tribes, the effect of the reser- 
vation would be to render nugatory the complete prohibition 
of bombing from the air, which is felt to be an essential part 
of disarmament. Great Britain is not the only State with out- 


lying regions to police and, at present at any rate, no State 
will trust another with the exclusive use of a particular 
weapon. If aerial bombing is to be abolished—as the first 
and most desirable step to the entire abolition of military and 
naval aircraft—there must be no reservations of any kind. 
That is the elementary psychology of the matter. 


Other Measures for Peace 


OTWITHSTANDING the adjournment of the Dis- 

armament Conference, two further steps of some im- 
portance in the interests of world-peace have recently been 
taken. The first is the signing, at Rome on July 16th, of the 
‘‘Four Power Pact’’ previously initialled on June 7th, amidst 
bell-ringing and other signs of popular enthusiasm. Its chief 
advantage has been the improvement of the relations between 
France and Italy, two Mediterranean Powers whose interests 
along that extensive littoral are always liable to produce fric- 
tion, and the two Powers whose rivalry is apt to be reflected 
amongst the Balkan States. It also puts the ‘‘revision of 
treaties,’’ provided for by Article 19 of the League Covenant, 
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more definitely ‘‘on the map.’’ It is obvious that some re- 
vision is necessary if peace in Europe is ever to be finally 
established, but it must be an agreed, not an imposed, re- 
vision. It may even, in many cases, be avoided by a closer 
federation. The other peace-move has the equivocal advan- 
tage of having been brought about by the chief Soviet repre- 
sentative at the Economic Conference. It consists of two 
Pacts of Non-Aggression, the first signed between Soviet 
Russia and seven other States, viz., Afghanistan, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, and Turkey, on June 2nd, 
and the second—a more general Pact open to all other 
countries—which includes also Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. Whatever be the motives of the Soviets, these con- 
ventions are useful as embodying a much clearer definition of 
aggression than previously attempted; one which, for in- 
stance, would condemn the whole series of recent operations 
of Japan against China. 


Austria rejects Nazism 


REVIOUS to the rise of Hitlerism in Germany, there 

was a fairly general feeling in Europe that the ultimate 
Federation of Austria with Germany was a development 
founded on the nature of things, and one which would, on the 
whole, benefit the smaller country. But the revelation of the 
Nazi spirit which has become more distinct, and indeed more 
odious, ever since Herr Hitler’s spectacular seizure of power 
—the ‘‘managed’’ elections amounted to nothing less—has 
put any voluntary Anschluss out of the question and rallied 
the whole of Europe behind the brave little Austrian Chan- 
cellor—a dictator like Herr Hitler himself, and as determined, 
though without violence, to put down Nazism in Austria as 
the latter is to exalt it. Austria is predominantly Catholic, 
and no Catholic nation could adopt the ludicrous and unChris- 
tian racial ideas, hitherto the property of the Ku Klux Klan, 
which Nazism advocates. ‘‘We have a different concept of 
the German ideal,’’ said Dr. Dollfuss, ‘‘from the Nazi con- 
cept. We Austrians do not discriminate between the various 
sections of mankind. We do not believe men of other races or 
other religions to be inferior to ourselves, or to deserve to 
be so treated.’’ On this point the Austrian Chancellor ex- 
pounds Catholic teaching and it is with this teaching that 
Nazism will have to reckon in the new Reich. Whatever be 
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the details of the Concordat between the Holy See and Hitler- 
ite Germany, Catholics may rest assured that the Church has 
waived none of her children’s essential rights, and that Herr 
Hitler’s claim that ‘‘now German subjects of the Roman 
Catholic faith will unreservedly put themselves at the service 
of the new National-Socialist State’? must, in fact, be taken 
with considerable reserve. Catholics will uphold him in all 
just exercise of Government: they cannot endorse a con- 
ception of the State which does not recognize the rights of 
conscience nor the independence of the Church in her own 
sphere. They will welcome the incidental good which comes 
from the purifying of national life from various sources of 
corruption, but they cannot but criticize and condemn 
methods which are not in accord with Christian justice and 
charity. 

The exponents of Hitlerism [writes an English jour- 
nal, The Spectator, June 30th] have revealed no doctrine 
beyond a reversion to the resolve, characteristic of primi- 
tive societies, that all opposition to the party in power 
must be eliminated. The procedure is simple. A single 
party secures office by means constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional—in this case it was a mixture of both—and then 
declares itself to represent the State, from which it fol- 
lows ipso facto that all opposition to it is of the nature of 
high treason. 


We share the pure zeal of The Spectator for human liberty : 
we agree with its diagnosis of Nazi procedure : but we should 
be more convinced of its freedom from prejudice if it had ap- 
plied its analysis, not merely to the Germany of the moment, 
but to Spain two years ago when the Masonic Republic anti- 
cipated in substance the tactics of the Nazis. 


Church and Republic in Spain 


IS Holiness the Pope lost no time in denouncing, with 

all the moral force of his supreme office, the offence, 
not only against the Spanish Church, but also against Chris- 
tian civilization and the hard-won liberties of man, involved in 
the iniquitous abolition by the Freemason Government of 
Spain of the Church’s rights of property and education. The 
injustice became ‘“‘law’’ on June 2nd, and on June 3rd was 
issued from the Vatican one of those masterly Encyclicals for 
which the Pope is famous, arraigning on grounds of history 
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and morality the anti-clerical animus thus displayed by the 
Government, stripping from its inherent iniquity all the legal 
camouflage employed to disguise it, and denouncing its out- 
rageous enactments. It remains for Spanish Catholics, to 
whom the Pope appeals for the necessary united action to 
secure the abrogation of this assault on their essential liberties, 
to use what freedom is left to them so as to recover the rest. 
We read that the Papal Encyclical has given renewed life to 
various forms of Catholic Action, already stimulated by a pro- 
nouncement of the Spanish hierarchy on May 25th, which 
pointed out the duty of resisting ‘“‘laws’’ which infringe 
canonical regulations, especially regarding education. The 
new ‘‘secularist’’ schools, if ever they are established, will 
start their existence under the solemn ban of the Church. State 
authority comes from God and, if used against God, becomes 
null and void. The Catholics of Spain may be trusted to 
bring home to their rulers this elementary fact of Christian 
sociology. We have seen, as yet, no sign of any organized 
protest amongst Catholics of other lands against this cam- 
paign against religion in Spain. In such matters of brotherly 
interest, we are, alas! far from the spirit of St. Paul who 
cried—‘‘ Who is scandalized, and I am not on fire ?”’ 


The Failure of the Oxford Movement 


HE Catholicizing party in the Anglican Establishment 

deserve congratulations on the skill and energy with 
which they have succeeded in giving the celebration of the 
Centenary of the beginning of the Oxford Movement a pre- 
dominantly ‘‘Catholic’’ character. The poor Evangelicals, 
who are considered to have had their share in that revival, 
were wholly submerged by the others, and were adroitly pre- 
vented from even protesting, in any effective way, against 
what they considered a betrayal of the principles of the Re- 
formation. Only one diocesan Bishop, it is true, took any 
hand in commemorating an event which the united hierarchy 
a hundred years ago, had anathematized with whole-hearted 
vigour, but the Catholicizers had secured the benevolent 
toleration of most of the rest. They claim, of course, that the 
Movement has succeeded and pbint to their open-air ‘High 
Mass”’ and their Solemn Vespers in the Albert Hall as evi- 
dence. But, in estimating the success of a Movement, one 
must first determine its goal. The originators of the Oxford 
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Movement set out to free Anglicanism from the power of the 
State and, with regard to its members, to restore its teaching 
authority. As the Prayer Book decision proved, the State 
is still the court of final appeal as regards both the faith and 
practice of Anglicanism, and, as for teaching authority, it is 
notorious that the whole bench of Bishops cannot proclaim a 
single Christian doctrine which their flocks are bound, under 
pain of excommunication, to accept. The principle of Private 
Judgment—the only alternative to a divinely-guaranteed, 
living and authoritative Voice—still is, and must always re- 
main, the ultimate rule of faith in bodies outside the Fold of 
Christ. This essential rationalism characterizes the most ad- 
vanced Anglicans, with the exception of that pathetic group 
which is actively striving for union with Rome, and mean- 
while are veritably sheep without a pastor, befogged by a 
false reading of history and bewildered by a false theory of 
the Church. They profess, for instance, to believe that in 
Anglicanism is really offered the Holy Sacrifice, yet at a 
time when offering Mass was a penal offence, the ministers of 
that body stood on the scaffold with the priest-victims of 
Elizabeth and consented to their death. The lives and deaths 
of the English martyrs—histories of which Newman and the 
rest were wholly ignorant—would, if their meaning had been 
studied and understood, have made the Oxford Movement 
from the start—what it was for its main begetter in the end— 
a journey to Rome. 


Developments of “The Grail” 

HOSE interested in the remarkable Movement known as 

**The Grail,’’ of which an appreciation was published in 
our July number, and which aims at enlisting Catholic 
girlhood in an intense campaign against organized Atheism, 
will welcome Excelsior, a monthly journal, at present issued 
in stencil, which with characteristic enterprise the directors 
of the Movement in England have begun to publish. Its 
purpose, of course, is to expound ‘‘Grail’’ ideals and to 
chronicle ‘‘Grail’’ activities. The two first numbers are ad- 
mirable specimens of intelligent propaganda, and we trust that 
the enterprise may soon achieve the dignity of print. ‘‘The 
Grail’? emphasizes the essential joyousness of Catholicity, 
and shows how the cultural side of human activities may be 
consecrated to God’s service and, by that consecration, reach 
their highest perfection. 
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OLD IRELAND IN NEW ENGLAND 
A CHAPTER IN AMERICAN LITERARY HISTORY 


ing title to some of the well-established cities in New 

England. Who does not smile to-day at the self-conferred 
decoration that Boston boasted, less than a half-century ago, 
to wit—‘The Hub of the Universe’’?—to say nothing of its 
literary pretensions expressed in the title—‘‘The Athens of 
America.” It was in the same spirit, that another New Eng- 
land town, Worcester, called itself, ‘““The Heart of the 
Commonwealth.” If the title seemed less apt on the grounds 
of sociability (it was sometimes termed “the marble Heart’’! ) 
no one can dispute that it was geographically fit: Worcester, 
Mass., is almost the centre of New England. 

In and around that central territory early in the last cen- 
tury the Irish settlers began to be counted, and to be taken 
into account. Earlier still, in Colonial times, and subsequently 
in the years of the Revolution, there were multitudes of 
Irishmen in all of the New England States, especially in 
Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts; but these for the most 
part were individual peregrini from overseas, who found 
nine-tenths of these colonies owned and occupied by earlier 
settlers of a different race and religion (excepting the French- 
Canadian groups in the north of Maine). The consolations 
and support of the Faith of their motherland were sadly 
lacking; and intermarriages with the local Huldys and 
Samanthys, the Ruths and Deborahs, begot descendants who 
were more anti-Irish than the non-Irish of the first settle- 
ments. Hence one sees good old Irish names in non-Catholic 
cemeteries ; the O’Briens, famous in the first sea-fight off the 
coast of Maine, and the Sullivans, victors in the first battles 
in Vermont; and finally, those good Munster names, and 
others of that origin became listed as Scotch-Irish in the 
begrudging annals of some American historians. 


I: was a custom, only a few decades ago, to affix a sound- 


* This designation was a smoke-screen to conceal the part played by Irish 
Catholics in the up-building of early New England; even so high-minded and 
well-intentioned a writer as the late Henry Cabot Lodge perpetuated the myth 
in his historical essays. A recent American satirist remarked that ‘Scotch-Irish 
is a term to denote that a Munster man became a Mason and died an A.P.A.” 
(the initials of a noisy anti-Catholic society in the Nineties). 
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Bidding farewell, however, to these portions of the history 
of the Irish diaspora in New England of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and leaping across a half-century in the 
nineteenth, we come across in Worcester a unique Irish 
literary figure—Father John Boyce, whose pen-name was 
“Paul Peppergrass.”” That less than a century has obliterated 
a renown which was once international is a curious fact, 
especially when one notes with what meticulous carefulness 
American lists of past writers, great and small, are compiled. 
His scholarly lectures and eloquent sermons spread the Faith 
to various parts of the United States; and through his novels 
he made contact, to the benefit of his race and religion, with 
literary circles abroad as well as at home. Unfortunately he 
destroyed, shortly before his death, his voluminous corres- 
pondence, including letters from Dickens and Lever, from 
Smith O’Brien, D’Arcy McGee, and other writers on the 
Nation, and, strange enough, with Eugene Sue. But before 
we analyse his writings, let us consider the man. 

John Boyce was born in Donegal in 1810, towards the end 
of the Penal Days. His father is described as “a wealthy and 
respectable citizen, proprietor of the principal hotel, and one 
of the magistrates of the county,” and as usual with men of 
substance, was reckoned as “a moderate upholder of the 
British administration.” But the inspiration of revolu- 
tionary France was felt by the young everywhere and John, 
from the first, was an Irish patriot, a contributor, in due time, 
to the Wation, with Davis, Duffy and Mitchell, feeling with 
them that the education of the masses was the best means 
towards the regeneration of Ireland. Though occasionally 
one of his characters pleaded for an appeal to arms, the man 
himself soon saw the futility of such efforts; according toa 
friend, he used to say that “the experiment had been made 
again and again, and often had Ireland run red with the 
blood of her bravest sons. The sword and the block, exile 
and confiscation made up the mournful record of Irish history, 
and never failed to complete the full measure of persecution 
and servitude. Let an émeute occur in a most distant county, 
and the whole land is placed under martial law; punic faith 
would be broken, and revenge gather its harvest of destruc- 
tion whenever the slightest popular indiscretion gave a 
shadow of justification for a wanton exercise of power.” * 


* A Reminiscence by J. Fairfax McLaughlin, an intimate of Father Boyce 
during the Worcester days. 
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Whilst still in his native town, John was noted as “a lad of 
parts, an athlete, facile princeps, of the town of , Donegal, 
taking honours in running, jumping, swimming, riding the 
steeplechase and handling a boat.” But his intellectual de- 
velopment was pursued no less vigorously. He was writing 
verses at ten years of age, taking perforce as his models, not 
the old Irish bards of whose native metres he was ignorant, 
but the poets of his day and, the facile metrics of hedge- 
schoolmasters and popular balladists. Byron was a favourite 
poet, and Boyce loved to declaim passages from ‘Childe 
Harold.” Strangely enough, in Latin literature he asserted a 
preference for Lucan, and considered the Pharsalia to be the 
Latin epic of antiquity. After his classical studies at the 
local schools, Boyce entered, as a candidate for Holy Orders, 
the preparatory seminary at Navan: where he won honours 
in rhetoric and philosophy. After ordination at Maynooth 
he spent the first eight years of his priestly life in home 
missions and then, accompanying the great exodus of his 
countrymen in the “hungry forties,” he began in 1845 his 
missionary work in the States, in Eastport, Maine. The 
following year he was sent to Worcester, and there he worked 
for the next eighteen years. 

The Catholic colony at that time was well established and 
progressive. The building of the canal from Providence to 
Worcester in 1826, was the occasion of bringing hither 
groups of Irish labourers, and later their families. In 1838, 
Father James Fitton, a convert born in England and ordained 
priest in Boston, built, upon the hill of Pakachoag, which is 
the present site of Holy Cross College, his Academy and 
Seminary of Mount St. James; and, when he passed on to 
make other foundations, he presented the school and its sur- 
rounding sixty acres to Bishop Fenwick, whose diocese em- 
braced the whole of New England, having the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross at Boston as his episcopal seat. He had 
already started a school in Maine called Holy Cross but on 
receiving the magnificent gift from Father Fitton, the 
Bishop immediately saw larger possibilities and at once 
called in the Jesuits to take charge of the new college, Holy 
Cross in Worcester. That was in 1843, in the decade of the 
great Irish immigrations. 

Father Boyce, we have noted, was assigned to St. John’s, 
Worcester, in 1846. And it is a pleasure to observe that, 
even in those distant days of Catholic poverty and struggle, 
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a group within the shadows of the towers of Holy Cross was 
gathering for the apostolate of the pen. In the larger 
world of English literature, Thackeray, Dickens and Lytton 
were the high priests of fiction: on the Harvard campus in 
Cambridge, Longfellow and Lowell were gaining fame: else- 
where, whilst Cooper was laying down his pen in death, 
Hawthorne was at the height of his powers. And here in 
conservative Worcester, a Catholic group, though most 
directly engaged in religious ministrations, was coming into 
prominence in the field of letters. Encouraged by his en- 
lightened Bishop, Father Boyce was prominent in the group 
and, anticipating a long line of priestly movelists in the 
States and elsewhere, he specialized in fiction and became 
the first Catholic novelist of New England; even to-day, 
within these limits, there is no one to better his achievement. 
His frequent visits to Holy Cross during his tenure of the 
mission brought him into close contact with many future 
leaders of American Catholic thought—with the four Healy 
boys from Georgia, for instance, later to become famous in 
religious and educational work1; with the three sons of that 
prince of American Catholic essayists, Orestes A. Brownson,? 
and with Charles Bullard Fairbanks, a convert, who was 
already famous as an essayist and whose unique volume, 
““Aguecheek,” has become fifty years later, a best-seller, under 
the new title “My Unknown Chum.” 

The direct priestly message of Father Boyce, fearless, in- 
telligent, invigorating, designed to give Catholics a proper 
conceit of themselves, or rather of their Faith, was delivered, 
for the most part, to the poor Irish immigrants and their 
children, teaching them to value their Catholic inheritance 
all the more because of the contempt of the world and the 
seductions of material prosperity. But he lectured as well 
to wider audiences to the same effect—one particular dis- 
course, “The Irish Exile,” being remarkable for its outspoken 
criticism of American weaknesses and of the Puritanism that 
characterized his immediate surroundings. His literary work 
had to be done in the intervals of heavy pastoral labours. He 
had been contributing to a Boston periodical “fugitive pencil- 
lings,” in those spare moments, when Bishop Fenwick, ever 

* James, Bishop of Portland, Maine: Patrick, President of Georgetown Uni- 
versity: Sherwood, Rector of the Boston Cathedral, and Professor in the 
Troy seminary: Michael, prominent in business, far west in Seattle. 


* One of these sons, Henry F., graduating at Holy Cross in 1852, was later 
reputed to be “the most learned man in America.” 
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alert to advance the apostolate of the pen, urged Father Boyce 
to extend his talent further ; and the first result of the request 
was the popular and splendid novel, “Shandy M’Guire,” 
published in 1848. 

Popular, indeed, it was, going into several editions, and 
being twice translated into German, overseas. It was drama- 
tized, and for a number of years the “Play’’ was the solace 
of “Patrick’s Night’’ entertainments throughout the country, 
Barney Williams being in the leading role; whilst, abroad, 
Power “produced it with signal success in London, and else- 
where in Europe.” In either form, drama or novel, his work 
is more than a means of amusing entertainment: it is a study 
in the reactions of the ‘‘Race”’ to the “Faith,” and it abounds 
in sane political philosophy. The London 7ad/et, then under 
the friendly control of its great founder, Frederick Lucas, said 
“it contains instructions even for statesmen, if they have but 
the heart to understand what political institutions can do in 
the way of good and evil”; and the book was credited with 
having done something to secure better government in 
Ireland. 

Out of the multitude of American voices that acclaimed 
the novel, it is worth while to quote some extracts from the 
lengthy appraisement by Orestes A. Brownson, in the pages 
of his own famous Quarterly, a periodical which was working 
for the same end as Father Boyce—the rehabilitation, in the 
eyes of the public, of all that Catholicism stands for. Brown- 
son was at the height of his powers, and his judicious eulogy 
is all the more impressive because he had constantly blamed 
the Irish-Americans of his generation for their slave-men- 
tality, shown in their attitude of subservience and undue 
timidity in regard to the owners of wealth and power. 
His enthusiasm, therefore, for “Shandy M’Guire”’ is a re- 
markable testimony to his critical impartiality: 


But upon the whole, we like “Shandy M’Guire”: we like 
it for its fun, we like it for its genuine tenderness and its 
deep pathos: we like it for its bold and manly tone, its 
free and independent.spirit and, above all, for its un- 
compromising Catholicity, which will not abate a single 
genuflection to please all the heretical kings in Christen- 
dom. Thank you, Paul Peppergrass, Esq., for that 
expression, which, though not to be taken, nor in- 
tended to be taken in the strict letter, conveys the only 
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sentiment worthy of one who belongs to a Church made 
and directed by God, and not by man. The work cannot 
fail to do good. It will tend to awaken more manly feel- 
ings and induce a more manly bearing in the Irish them- 
selves; it can hardly fail to elevate the Irish character 
in the estimation of our community, and to create a more 
respectful and more kindly feeling towards our Irish 
population. It will enable the American people to account 
for many of those traits which offend them in the Irish 
character and, without discredit to the Irish; it will make 
them feel that the Irish must be a wonderful people, and 
richly favoured by Divine grace, or they could not be 
what they are—could not have retained a single human 
virtue, a single noble or generous quality. 


They have so prospered spiritually under their tem- 
poral adversity that we almost dread to see them exposed 
to the temptations of temporal prosperity. They are now 
fulfilling an important mission in evangelizing the world; 
through them, we trust, the revolted Saxon will be recon- 
quered to his allegiance, and great will be their reward 
in Heaven. O, would that our own country enjoyed the 
riches possessed by Ireland, and could indulge the 
glorious hopes of her oppressed and earth-abandoned 
children! Happy would it be for our boasted and loud- 
boasting Republic; for what doth it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul. 

And it is memorable that Brownson, an unsentimental 
Yankee, called the chapter about Kathleen Kennedy “the 
most affecting scene he knew in all literature.” But there is 
little use in describing a book which readers can no longer 
appreciate for themselves. It is enough to say that it abounds 
both in wisdom and humour—qualities which Boyce’s con- 
temporary, Samuel Lover, could not manage to combine. We 
meet that plague, not wholly extinct to-day, of Irish social 
life, the itinerant proselytizing “Bible-Reader” and the more 
pleasing figure of the old hedge-schoolmaster who saved the 
nation’s scholarship in spite of iniquitous laws. A witty 
sentence or two portrays him: 

Jim stood up and hemmed proudly in his consciousness 
of superior knowledge. He wore a goose-quill always 
and forever behind his right ear: at the fair or the 
market, at a wake or a wedding, in school or out of it, the 
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pen was there. He wore it as a sort of substitute for an 
A.M. or an LL.D. 

In thus recalling for his fellow-countrymen, now his 
fellow-citizens in America, their national culture and their 
Catholic Faith, Father Boyce served the mission of all great 
literature. His appeal was not to ephemeral fashions or in- 
terests but to the high ideals which form the basis of true 
patriotism allied to Christian charity,—courage and virtue 
both in men and women and the spirit of supernatural re- 
ligion pervading all. 

His second novel—he wrote in all only three, for he died 
prematurely at 54—was upon an English theme, set in the 
Court and times of Elizabeth and based upon the historical 
legend concerning the illegitimate child born to the “good 
Queen Bess” and the Earl of Leicester. Entitled ‘““The Spae- 
wife,” the work met commendation from nearly every class 
of critic. Tastes alter and we doubt whether the discerning 
reader of our day would consider it in literary style or his- 
torical penetration up to the level of the best contemporary 
fiction; still, to the critics of a century ago, it was hailed 
for the forceful structure of the plot, and the aptness of its 
development—“‘agreeably and ingeniously interspersed were 
the stately language of royalty, the vapid harangues of roister- 
ing vulgarity, the softer accents of sentiment, the idiomatic 
tongue of the cultivated English gentleman, as well as the 
Scotch dialect of the Spaewife herself: and the gallant speech 
and grand old brogue of the Irish knight and the Irish 
peasant.” Thus, on the stage of Elizabethan story, which was 
later to allure the talents of—amongst others—Canon Sheehan 
and Monsignor Benson, Father Boyce in America, a half- 
century before them, established a claim to rank of their 
company in loftiness of purpose and technical skill. 

Then came the last of his novels, “Mary Lee, or the Yankee 
in Ireland.” It was an answer, and an effective one, to the 
coarse ridicule heaped on his countrymen and women on the 
American stage and in the Press of that time. ‘Paul Pepper- 
grass” neatly and without grossness turned the tables on these 
libels. In this book he transports a Yankee to the countryside 
in Ireland, a Connecticut Yankee, too, Ephrem C. B. Weeks 
from Ducksville,—“‘No, sireé, not Drakesville, but Ducksville, 
Connecticut,”—and treats him with ridicule and satire as a 
type of the Yankee boaster, the schemer in the craft of mam- 
mon, the unprincipled trickster, cousin german to every Sam 
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Slick of the tribe. In his surroundings he becomes a ready 
foil to the open-hearted Gael; his shallow cleverness is ex- 
posed and rebuffed by the native wit he encounters on all 
sides. Lanty Hanlon, his chief antagonist, is the victor; 
Lanty Hanlon, the representative of honest principles and 
conduct which, in social, as in ecclesiastical, academic and 
military fields, have never admitted defeat. 

It was into this book that Father Boyce, echoing the com- 
plaints of many of his contemporaries, introduced a character 
meant to represent Orestes A. Brownson who, as we have 
said, laid himself out to castigate in his Quarterly the alleged 
apathy of the Church he recently had joined, being himself— 
as his son and biographer Henry F. Brownson relates—‘re- 
solved to stand erect: to let his tone be firm and manly, his 
voice clear and distinct, his speech strong and decided.” In 
“Mary Lee” occurs a certain Dr. Horseman, the Yankee editor 
of a review: “a very despot in religion. Without the least 
pity for those who had grown up in the midst of hereditary 
prejudices against Catholicity, or compassion for those who 
would willingly have embraced it, if they only be made to 
see their error, he consigned all beyond the pale of the 
Church, all without exception, to unutterable destruction. 
Such was Dr. Horseman. His head was Catholic, but his 
heart was that of a pagan philosopher,—as cold and unfeeling 
as a stone.” 

The result of these and similar forcible strictures, thus 
plainly conveyed, was honourable to both men. Brownson 
came to recognize the undue harshness of his methods, and 
employed encouragement rather than rebuke, whilst Boyce in 
a second edition obliterated “Horseman” altogether in favour 
of “Henshaw,” a Scotch journalist with other characteristics. 
However, Brownson had the magnanimity to object. Ina 
review of the new edition, he deplored the change as impair- 
ing the significance of the novel: 


The appropriateness of these chapters in “Mary Lee” 
disappears, and the author's satire loses its edge. . . So 
here is our hand, Father John: give us back our friend, 
Dr. Horseman; and remember for the future that 
Jonathan can bear with good humor a joke, even at his 
own expense, if it lack not the seasoning of genuine wit. 

This book was published in 1860, when the novelist, worn 
out by pastoral toil, was nearing his end. Another novel, 
intended as a sequel to “The Spaewife,” had been deeply and 
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definitely in his thoughts, and was shortly to be begun. In 
a preface to “The Spaewife,” he proclaimed his intention to 
write a sequel, around the heroic career of Mary Queen of 
Scots, but we have no evidence that it ever got beyond a pre- 
liminary sketch. 

He used to lecture on Mary Stuart—it was one of the most 
popular of his addresses—but the manuscript, together with 
all his other literary papers, at his earnest request, were des- 
troyed before he died. This happened on New Year’s Eve, 
1864, at the Church of St. John’s which he had made so well 
known. His charity to the poor left him poor in material 
wealth at the end: yet, in reference to “the literary wind- 
falls,” as he termed the revenue from his pen, he once was 
known to say—‘‘Had I saved the money which passed through 
my hands, I might have a bank account to-day of one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

The “Heart of the Commonwealth,” was far from marble 
on the occasion of Father Boyce’s death. All classes and 
creeds joined in honouring the beloved champion of a Class 
and a Creed: a record of the funeral said: “It was the largest 
that ever took place in Worcester; over five thousand people 
marched in the cortége; and the Office of the Dead was 
chanted by about forty of his clerical brethren.” 

Strange, therefore, is the complete silence which has en- 
shrouded his name in American literary histories. Perhaps 
the constant use of the pseudonym, “Paul Peppergrass,” hid 
the name of Father John Boyce from the collectors of bio- 
graphical records: yet as a writer he was known and 
mentioned widely enough, even under his own name. Its 
omission again cannot be attributed to religious or racial 
prejudice: for in an exhaustive history of that decade, ‘‘Hart’s 
Manual of American Literature,” we find, amongst a list of 
two thousand authors, many Catholic and Irish names in- 
cluded, and minute data, especially in regard of two of 
Boyce’s contemporaries, James McSherry of Maryland with 
his single novel, and Mrs. Sadlier with her lengthy record 
of achievement. 

Let this belated memoir, then, serve, brief though it be, as 
the discharge of a debt, and prompt, if it may, a more worthy 
appreciation. ‘‘Paul Peppergrass, Esq.,” is one of those who 
have lacked a “‘vates sacer,” in spite of his labours in a time 
of need for Faith and country. It is not his loss, but our 
own, that his memory has been allowed to fade. 

MICHAEL EARLS. 
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water. Their flat country, on the mouths of three 

large rivers, has had to cope with this element since 
its earliest beginnings. Sometimes a danger, always a threat, 
it has proved in many ways a blessing. The commercial ad- 
vantages of easy and cheap transport have helped to enrich 
the Netherlands since the Middle Ages, and the decorative 
possibilities of water have been used to give a characteristic 
tone to the dignified appearance of old Dutch towns. This 
ornamental use of water is still a feature of modern town- 
planning activities. Whole new quarters have arisen in 
Amsterdam since the war, they harmonize pleasantly with 
the older city behind them and offer to the pleased eye the 
same placid view of tree-lined canals, bearing heavily-ladened 
barges on commerce intent, or pleasure-boats for the delecta- 
tion of citizens. The older parts of the town are canalized 
on a simple and effective system. Outwards from the ‘“Dam,”’ 
the original dyke on the Amstel, from which the town takes 
its name, the canals or “‘grachten’’ encircle the streets in 
larger and larger semi-circles, crossed by bridges. The first 
and smallest semi-circle encloses most of the old medieval 
city. In this small area are situated the few remains of the 
old fortifications, including the ‘‘Schreiers Toren,’’ or 
Weeper’s Tower, where the wives of Amsterdam continued 
the tradition of Andromache on the walls of Troy and wept 
for their heroes departing for the wars or the East Indies; 
the ‘‘Warmoesstraat,’’ or street of vegetables, where the first 
merchants conducted their exchange in the open air, the 
narrow, deep and high-gabled old houses, some of them 
perilously out of the perpendicular, and the two principal 
pre-Reformation churches in Amsterdam, the ‘‘Oude Kerk”’ 
and the ‘‘Nieuwe Kerk.’’ The ‘‘new church’’ was new in 
1500 and the “‘old church’’ dates from the fourteenth century. 
Both these splendid Gothic structures have suffered sadly at 
the hands of the ‘‘reformed’’ usurpers. Even the new church, 
still in use on ceremonial occasions, is vandalized by high 
wooden partitions and pews, which spoil the symmetry of 
its proportions, and by tombs which, however exalted the 
personages entombed (Admiral de Ruyter and the Catholic 
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poet, Joost vander Vondel, are both buried here), are an out- 
rage in sculpture in a Gothic building. 

The “‘old church”’ is an old church indeed, all its glories 
departed, nothing except the tower and the walls to remind 
the visitor that this was, in the Catholic Middle Ages, the 
splendidly ornamented Metropolitan church of Amsterdam, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, the Patron Saint of the city. 

The Netherlands were famed for their wealth in the Middle 
Ages, and Amsterdam was one of their wealthiest cities. 
Ideally situated for trade with the Hanseatic towns, it could 
not but prosper, and the wealthy merchants loved to endow 
their church with a proportion of their abundant goods. So 
rich a church was bound to attract the attention of the Icono- 
clasts, and it fell a victim to their fury in the sixteenth century. 
On August 14, 1566, Iconoclasm broke out in West Flanders 
and spread like wildfire through the country. More than 400 
churches were plundered in three days. On August 2oth the 
“Groote Kerk’’ in Antwerp was reduced to an empty shell. 
Merchants brought these dismal tidings to Amsterdam. The 
burgomasters, town councillors and the greater part of the 
population were still true to the old religion and steps were 
taken to prevent a similar occurrence in their city. 

An attempt on the Nieuwe Kerk was frustrated, but on 
August 23rd the mob got hold of the Oude Kerk and sacked 
the building, amidst unbelievable scenes of debauchery and 
riot. So outrageous was their conduct that some Protestant 
historians have tried to dissociate the Calvinistic leaders from 
any connexion with the rioters. There is, however, abundant 
evidence showing their complicity and direction, including 
the fact that, in the sacking of the churches, organs, pulpits 
and fonts—pieces of church furniture in use in the Calvinistic 
religion—were spared. But it was not till 1578, when the Re- 
formed Church was established as the State Church, that the 
Catholics lost all their churches, and the clergy, Religious, 
Catholic burgomasters and town councillors had to leave the 
city. The spoliation was complete all over the country and 
Catholics could celebrate Mass only in secret places, in barns 
in the villages, and in the towns in hostelries and vacant 
houses which could not be differentiated externally from 
neighbouring dwellings. Discovery of ‘‘papistical super- 
stition and idolatry’? meant imprisonment, exile, or heavy 
fines. In course of time, these unofficial churches and their 
priests came to be tolerated in return for heavy payment of 
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money. In some cases the liberality of ‘‘reformed’’ owners 
and neighbours prevented molestation. ‘‘The Pole,’’ ‘‘The 
Dove,’’ ‘“‘The Sower,’’ ‘‘The Parrot,’’ and many similar 
names are still shown in parenthesis after the Saints’ names 
of Amsterdam churches in official announcements. For several 
generations people went to the churches in disguise, and the 
old names are still familiar, though some new buildings have 
replaced the old dwellings. One old house remains to tell in 
bricks and mortar the story of the Catholic Church in Holland 
from 1578 to 1887. At No. 40 in the Oude Zyds Voorburgwal 
—a formidable name for an old street, showing the charac- 
teristically steeply gabled houses of Old Amsterdam—is 
situated the Museum Amstelkring. This is one of the old 
houses in question, dear to all Catholics of Amsterdam under 
its name of ‘‘Ons-lieve-Heer-op-Zolder’’—or ‘“‘Our Lord in 
the Attic.’’ The name itself makes an affectionate local appeal, 
for the attics of Amsterdam are famous, the windlass jutting 
out from the roof being a feature of even the most modern 
constructions. The old steep roofs gave ample attic accom- 
modation, and the attics of No. 40 contained, for generations, 
a Catholic church. Tradition assigns the use of the building 
by Catholics to the early days of suppression, and there is 
internal evidence to support tradition. There is historical 
mention of the house being rebuilt for Catholic worship in 
1663, and in 1683 it is included in a list of ‘‘papistical meeting 
places.’’ Its owners are known from the seventeenth century, 
mostly Calvinistic families of importance, and obviously of 
tolerant dispositions in religious matters. Not only did they 
allow the Catholic priest to live in the house and to use the 
top part as a church, but one of them, Elizabeth Pauw, 
actively interfered with the Government to save the priest from 
a heavy fine incurred by the exercise of his functions. In 1845 
the house was finally made over to a Catholic priest and has 
remained until to-day in possession of Catholics. Since 1887 
it has been a museum and a place of pilgrimage. The owners 
fortunately realized that the house itself is the most impor- 
tant part of the museum and have left it unaltered. The church 
in the top story can still be seen, and the old worn wooden 
Stairs and doors, opening on to a narrow side street, speak 
eloquently of the times of persecution. 

The original house appears to have been a malthouse and 
inn. The huge attics were used for storing grain. In a 
corner of the topmost attic was the turfhole, shut off from the 
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rest of the floor by wooden shutters. The turfhole was cleared 
and turned into a ‘‘secret chapel’’ in the days when the perse- 
cutors were vigorous. The little wooden altar opens up like 
a box. In one corner is a trap door leading down into a cup- 
board in a room on the ground floor, which in turn opens into 
what was the common room of the inn. By this means a 
priest surprised by a search party could reach safety by mix- 
ing with the general public. When great secrecy was no 
longer necessary and permission was given to rebuild the 
attics as a church, the plan adopted was quite simple. The 
middle part of two wooden floors was sawn out and balus- 
trades erected on the sides, thus forming two sets of galleries, 
one above the other. When finished the church consisted of 
a ground floor and two gallery floors, a baroque altar reaching 
from the ground floor to the top gallery giving unity and 
dignity to the whole. This was the chief Catholic church of 
Amsterdam until the opening in 1887 of the new St. Nicholas, 
an imposing structure when seen across the waters of the Y. 
The visitor, looking through the windows of the attic church, 
will see on one side the tower of the Oude Kerk, the splendid 
old St. Nicholas, and on the other side the striking new St. 
Nicholas, and feel the pathos of the humble sanctuary of Our 
Lord in the midst. 

Most visitors to Amsterdam know the Begynhof; it is one 
of the sights of the town. A nunnery of the Middle Ages, it 
is still sacred to woman, for no man may remain in its precincts 
when the door in the entrance porch has been locked. The old 
houses ranged in circular form round the church in the middle 
make an immediate appeal to the imagination and to the sense 
of the picturesque. To the Catholic there is a higher interest 
still. One of the houses within on the left-hand side contains 
the little chapel of the Begynhof, and in this chapel, with 
gallery and baroque altar in the style of the attic church, the 
Catholics of Amsterdam worshipped God when the Reforma- 
tion deprived them of their famous ‘‘Heilige Stede,’’ or 
“Holy Place,”’ in the Kalverstraat, now, alas! occupied by 
a large modern store. The record of the miraculous events 
which took place there in March, 1345, as described by medie- 
val chroniclers, is too long for insertion in a short sketch. A 
chapel, erected on the spot, became the centre of fervent de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament. A Guild of the Blessed 
Sacrament existed in 1360 and, in that year also, mention is 
made of a procession through the streets. The procession in- 
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creased in importance and extent, and during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries it was one of the most famous pro- 
cessions in the Netherlands, and the Holy Place a renowned 
centre for pilgrimages. 

Two notable pilgrims were Maximilian of Austria in 1484 
and the Emperor Charles V in 1531. These royal personages 
presented valuable gifts to the Holy Place and Maximilian 
gave the town permission to embody the ‘‘Crown of our 
Kingdom”’ in its coat of arms. It may still be seen all 
over Amsterdam above the three St. Andrew’s crosses. So 
many strangers flocked to Amsterdam in March when the 
processions took place that a processional way—the ‘‘holy 
way’’—was built and maintained for them. As a result of 
their influx, a great fair developed on the banks of the Amstel, 
known as the ‘‘Sacrament-fair,’’ which added materially to 
the rising prosperity of the city. The great procession became 
a centre of unity for the town. The clergy, the civic 
authorities, the justices, the guilds in their bright coloured 
robes with their insignia and banners, all added to the im- 
pressiveness of the pageantry, and, in this seafaring nation, 
the sailors and fishermen were not forgotten. At the Nieuwe. 
Brug a halt was made for the solemn blessing of the crowded 
shipping. The whole population of the town took part in 
the act of homage and decorated their houses in honour of 
the Blessed Sacrament. So universal was this practice that 
in 1579, a year after their churches, including the Holy Place, 
had been taken from the Catholics, a special law was passed 
by the Calvinistic authorities imposing a fine on householders 
who on occasion of ‘‘popish feasts or similar heathenish super- 
Stitions’’ decorated their houses. 

After the catastrophic plunder of 1578 the only church re- 
maining in Catholic hands in Amsterdam was that in the 
middle of the Begynhof. Till 1608, the nuns were allowed 
to use it for the recital of their office, and no doubt opportunity 
was taken to say Mass there too on the quiet. For this reason, 
and perhaps also because it was easy of access, what had been 
saved of the treasures of the Holy Place were removed to the 
Begynhof. When in 1608 the church of the Begynhof was 
made over to the English Presbyterians the nuns petitioned 
for leave to retain the sacristy. The petition was granted 
and the sacristy is the present little Catholic church of the 
Begynhof, which then became, and has since remained, the 
centre of worship of the Blessed Sacrament in Amsterdam. 
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The despoiled Catholics could not forget their ancient shrine. 
In the first century after the Reformation some courageous 
souls began the practice of making, three times, barefoot and 
in silence, the circuit of the sanctuary, in the very early hours 
of the morning to avoid detection. The empty building 
still existed then in the Kalverstraat. This silent procession 
continued spasmodically and unofficially through the cen- 
turies and was instituted on a larger scale and organized in 
1885, when a dozen people assembled on the Spui at 5.30 in 
the morning of March 22nd. They walked in silent procession 
along the old route and returned to the chapel in the Begynhof 
for Mass and a general Communion. Year by year the num- 
bers increased until the small chapel of the Begynhof could no 
longer hold them. Now the pilgrims from all over Holland are 
so many that the processions of the ‘‘Stille Omgang’’ or 
Silent Circuit have to be spread over several days. Men only 
take part, the dark matutinal hours of the pilgrimage are per- 
haps responsible for that restriction. The ‘‘Stille Omgang”’ 
promises to become in time almost as much a feature of Am- 
sterdam life as the old glorious Sacrament procession. In the 
dark and misty mornings of March the pilgrims wend their 
way over the old processional route in complete silence, each a 
unit in a number of people praying for certain intentions at 
certain places, for Queen and Fatherland, for the Church, the 
Pope and the Unity of Christendom, and on the Nieuwe 
Brug—this in direct remembrance of the old procession—for 
those at sea and those who have perished there. 

When the mind reverts to 1578, it notes with wonder the 
present prosperous condition of the Catholic Church in Hol- 
land, so complete was the plunder and so entire the national 
ostracism of Catholics. True, there was a certain amount of 
toleration, especially after the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it was toleration with grievous restrictions and tolera- 
tion with impaired civic rights. The first real relief was given 
by the French Revolution which spread to Holland, and by 
equalizing all Churches abolished the supremacy of the Cal- 
vinistic State Church. Under Napoleon a few of the old 
churches were restored to the Catholics, including in 1810 the 
beautiful church of St. John in Hertogenbosch, though this 
was not effected without the payment of money. During the 
nineteenth and present centuries the Catholic Church has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides until it is now a power in the land. 
Since its emancipation Catholic Holland has given to its 
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country eminent writers, poets, historians, painters, archi- 
tects and statesmen, and to the Catholic Church an inspired 
alacrity in forwarding every movement suggested by the 
needs of the times. The Catholics of Holland are the first 
to acknowledge that they owe their present success not only 
to their own endeavours but also to those who in times of 
stress handed on with quiet fortitude the lamp of Faith—their 
‘fathers in their generations.” 
M. BRACKEN. 





The Sea Road 


T wanders on in endless brown 
And weatherbeaten curves, beside 
The lone moor’s edge : now up, now down, 
Under a windy heav’n and wide, 


This ancient, solitary track 

Bordered with moss and bracken-fern, 
Peat-hag, or hoary granite-stack 

Of titan boulders, and a burn,— 


Winding away as it has wound 

A thousand years, perhaps, or more, 
Until the rocky steep is found 

That brings it, sloping, to the shore. 


Then on again for mile on mile 

Of violet-azure hills and sea... 
O, unforgettable Argyll, 

O, hills that haunt the memory ! 


Scarcely a habitation near, 
Scarcely a plover on the wing : 

Earth’s teeming lives are soundless here,— 
Her Past broods over everything. 


The shower that lately drifted by 
Has left a shining print behind, 

Where’er the road reflects the sky 
Or raindrops scatter in the wind. 


And ever o’er that lonely way 
One immemorial note abides, 
As in a long-dead Yesterday : 
The ceaseless anthem of the tides. 


FRANCES ALLEYN. 














A LITTLE-KNOWN STIGMATICA 


MOTHER DOMINICA CLARA MOES 
OF LUXEMBURG 
o 


T is a point worthy of notice that since the beginning of 
I the nineteenth century almost all the cases of stigmatiza- 

tion which have most attracted public attention have oc- 
curred outside convent walls. Anne Catherine Emmerich 
was, indeed, an Augustinian nun, but owing to the political 
conditions and to lack of funds the community was broken 
up in 1811. From 1812, in which year Anne Catherine’s 
stigmata first appeared, down to her death in 1824, she was 
living apart from her former religious sisters. The Tyrolese 
cases, Domenica Lazzari and Maria Morl, about whom even 
in England much was written in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, both dwelt at home with their relatives. The same was 
true of Louise Lateau, the Belgian stigmatisée of Bois 
d’Haine, whose wounds and prolonged fast for the first time 
provoked a heated controversy among members of the medi- 
cal profession, a controversy not confined to her own native 
land. Gemma Galgani, who has been so recently beatified, 
though she longed for the seclusion of the cloister, was never 
able to gratify her wish, and she died in a private house in 
1903. Most widely discussed of all, Teresa Neumann, still 
resides with her parents at Konnersreuth, and picture post- 
cards are procurable which enable us to identify the window 
of her room—and even to acquaint ourselves with its interior 
and the appearance of the bed she occupies. 

Are we, then, to conclude, it may be asked, that those who 
are favoured with the visible marks of Our Lord’s Passion 
are not, for the most part, nuns living in the retirement of 
the cloister ? 

The question is not altogether easy to answer. On the one 
hand I am inclined to think that the type of candidate for 
religious life in whom such manifestations are likely to de- 
velop usually finds many difficulties in the way of admission 
even as a postulant. Inquiries are made as to her health record 
and, it may be, as to family history. No doubt, this was, 
unfortunately, not done to the same extent in past ages, but 
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it is done now. An hysterical or tuberculous subject is a ter- 
rible burden upon any community, especially in a cloister 
which numbers only a few members. Further, even when 
admission has been attained, abnormal mystical tendencies 
are steadily repressed by the discipline of the noviceship and 
by a public opinion which is suspicious of any form of ex- 
travagance. In many cases it will happen that a novice who 
gives ground for anxiety in these ways will either be dis- 
missed before she makes her profession, or else wil: be so 
effectively put on her guard against singularities that she 
learns a wholesome lesson of self-control. 

Outside of conventual discipline, I cannot disguise my con- 
viction that, in the case of many suggestible characters, harm 
is done by ill-advised priestly direction. The director, having 
filled his mind with mystical theology and with the marvels 
recorded in the Lives of the Saints, is apt to welcome with 
enthusiasm the not too common experience of a soul that is 
exaltée, but fervent and courageous. He is spiritually up- 
lifted by the thought that this is a most precious treasure con- 
fided by God to his care. If he were equally well-versed in 
the literature of what we may, for brevity’s sake, call hysteria, 
all would be well. But that is a rare combination. He has, for 
the most part, no conception of the power of such influences 
as unconscious suggestion. We may take it for granted that 
he is fully on his guard against any unbecoming manifesta- 
tion of tenderness in his dealings with his interesting peni- 
tent. He may even assume an air of extreme severity. He 
may mortify her in many external things. But, au fond, he 
believes in her inspirations, or, it may be, in her visions, and, 
precisely because he distrusts himself in these mystical alti- 
tudes, the end of it is that she gets her own way. It is not, in 
fact, so much he that is directing her, as she that is directing 
him, so far, at least, as concerns his guidance of her soul.’ 

All this is less likely to occur to a subject living under obe- 
dience to a Superior of her own sex and largely taken up 
with a round of community duties which keep her continu- 
ally under observation. Tendencies to depart from the normal 
are there discouraged and nipped in the bud. The result, 
as I hold, has been that whereas we might expect those who 
have consecrated themselves to a life of contemplation and 
are protected from all worldly distractions, to supply the 


* ] may refer to the case of Teresa Higginson as one that seems to me to 
bear out the interpretation outlined above. 
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largest proportion of stigmatized persons, there is no pro- 
ducible evidence that anything of the sort has happened.’ On 
the other hand we have to remember that when mystical 
phenomena occur within the cloister such occurrences are 
often kept, of set purpose, from the knowledge of the out- 
side world. The bishop or the ecclesiastical Superior is gener- 
ally the first to be informed, and far more usually than not— 
I speak of what is wont to happen nowadays—he at once en- 
joins silence upon all concerned, considering wisely that the 
curiosity and gossip which are bound to follow in the train of 
any disclosure are likely to prove extremely harmful to religi- 
ous recollection, if not to convent discipline. No doubt there 
have been bishops even in recent times, who, on the prin- 
ciple that the wonderful works of God ought to be made mani- 
fest, have followed a different course. But these are the ex- 
ceptions. What, in any case, seems plain, is that such 
freedom of access and notoriety as have been witnessed in 
the instance of Louise Lateau and Teresa Neumann, would 
be impossible in the case of a nun who was a member of an 
enclosed Order, and would necessarily be much restricted in 
any religious house in which regular life was maintained. I 
am inclined, then, to believe that there must have been, especi- 
ally in past centuries, a good many stigmatized nuns of whom 
practically nothing is known. Every now and again one 
comes across the traces of some new case. Dr. Imbert Gour- 
beyre’s innocent persuasion that his list of 321 names con- 
stitutes a substantially complete record, can only be regarded 
as an evidence of his lack of practical judgment. Writing in 
the first edition (1853) of Wetzer and Welte’s ‘‘Kirchenlexi- 
kon,’’ Canon Aberle, a very sober and competent critic, after 
mentioning certain stigmaticas of the nineteenth century, re- 
marks : ‘‘there are within the knowledge of the present writer 
several others who have succeeded better than those just 
named in concealing their condition from the eyes of men and 
in remaining in a holy and healthy obscurity.’’ I have heard 
other experienced priests speak in similar terms, and evidence 
has been furnished me of more than one case at the present 
day, both in England and abroad, where ecstasies, attended 
by indubitable stigmata, have continued for some time with- 

2 There have, of course, been many stigmatized nuns belonging to the en- 
closed Orders, especially in earlier ages when rather extravagant forms of 
devotion were more encouraged and admired than at present. One might 


mention St. Lucia di Narni, St. Veronica Giuliani and St. Mary Frances of 
the Five Wounds, etc. 
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out the fact becoming known to anyone outside a small 
domestic circle. 

And now let me turn to the curious case of Mary Dominica 
Clara Moes, Mother Prioress and foundress of the Dominican 
Convent of Limpertsberg, Luxemburg.’ That she, like 
Louise Lateau and Teresa Neumann, bore in hands, feet and 
side the bleeding wound-marks of our Saviour’s Passion is 
established upon evidence which leaves no room for doubt. 
We learn that her stigmatization began in 1860, that is to 
say, eight years before the same phenomenon manifested itself 
in Louise Lateau. But, though Clara’s ecstasies and stigmata 
were not renewed regularly every Friday of the year, as was 
the case with Louise, they continued to recur at intervals 
over a much longer period, twenty-eight years in all. Louise 
died in 1883 having retained her bleeding wounds to the end 
of her life, that is for fifteen years. Mother Clara’s stigmatic 
ecstasies occurred for the most part in Lent, or occasionally 
at other holy seasons such as those connected with the venera- 
tion of the Precious Blood, but they continued down to 1887. 
In 1888 her earnest prayer that the wounds might no longer 
appear externally was at last heard. She still suffered pain, 
but there was no lesion of the skin or bleeding. After her 
death in 1895 we are told that, as was the case with St. 
Catherine of Siena, the seat of the wounds in her hands was 
perceptible as a clearly marked pale patch which looked trans- 
parent and almost luminous.” Her biographer declares that 
for twenty-eight years she had succeeded in keeping the know- 
ledge of this supernatural favour from those who lived with 
her except the one or two of her oldest disciples who had been 
commanded by her director to observe and report to him. At 
any rate, we are told explicitly that when her hands were 
exposed to view after death ‘‘most of the Sisters had no sus- 
picion that their beloved Mother had been stigmatized and 


t All my information concerning this good nun is derived from a biography 
written some twenty-five years ago by Pastor J. P. Barthel, who had himself 
acted as Mother Clara’s confessor for several years towards the end of her 
life. It is a closely-printed octavo volume of 690 pages which bears the title 
‘*Mutter Maria Dominika Klara Moes vom hi. Kreuz und ihre Klostergriin- 
dung; nach authentischen Quellen bearbeitet von J. P. Barthel, Rektor” 
(Luxemburg, 1908). As the book was intended only for private circulation 
—a note describes it as ‘tals Manuskript gedruckt’—it is practically un- 
procurable. I am greatly indebted to my friend Father James Nesser, S.J., 
who is a native of Luxemburg, for bringing this remarkable stigmatica to my 
notice, and also to Father Kettenmeyer, the Superior of the Jesuit residence 
in Luxemburg, for very kindly lending the copy I have used. 

* Barthel, p. 639. 
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were astounded that she had been able so faithfully to conceal 
her secret.’?* It must be confessed that a difficulty arises 
here, for in 1884, as we learn from the same biographer, 
there had taken place in Luxemburg itself a carnival pro- 
cession in which the mystical phenomena of Mother Dominic 
Clara had been openly caricatured. A female figure had 
been paraded in a car with counterfeit wound-marks. The 
outrage, he declares, took so gross a form that ‘‘the pen 
revolts from describing it,’’ and he counts this incident among 
the greatest of Clara’s mental sufferings. It was in this way, 
he insists, that she was permitted to share not only the physi- 
cal agony of her Saviour, but also to be made a partaker 
in the shame of His robe of mockery.’ It certainly seems 
curious that if the stigmata of Mother Clara had been +0 
publicly ridiculed in 1884, none of the recruits who joined 
the Community subsequently should have suspected that there 
might be truth in a rumour which, in their eyes at least, 
would have been very much to the honour of their beloved 
Mother Prioress. 

Pastor Barthel, in writing the Life of which there is here 
question, had at his disposal a very considerable collection 
of manuscript materials. The first place among these docu- 
ments must be assigned to the 135 cahiers which contain the 
reports which Mother Clara, acting under obedience, wrote 
out for her successive directors, giving them an account of her 
past history, her mystical experiences and all the temptations, 
lights and incidents which had bearing on her spiritual state. 
It seems abundantly clear from what she has there set down 
that she was intensely desirous of hiding from the knowledge 
of all, including her own Community, everything which was 
exceptional in her dealings with God and in the favours which 
she had received from Him. The state of ecstasy into which 
she passed at certain seasons when contemplating the Passion 
of Our Lord, and the bleeding wounds which supervened, 
were to her a source of continual anxiety, not because she 
shrank from the suffering, but because she feared that she 
would not always be able to conceal them. At these times 
she retired to her cell, and one gathers that, so far as rested 
with her, no one of the Sisters was allowed to enter it. It is 
therefore possible that, with the exception of Sisters Josepha 
and Johanna, two of her first associates, who had been 
charged by her director on certain occasions to visit her cell 

 Ibid., p. 639, and cf. p. 285. * Ibid., p. 431, and cf. p. 286. 
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and report, no one of the Community had seen the Mother 
Prioress in her ecstatic raptures, besmirched with the blood 
which ran copiously from her forehead and from her hands. 
When she came among them the next day she wore mittens 
or enfolded her hands in the long sleeves of her habit. She 
herself, in the written accounts which her successive confes- 
sors ordered her to draw up for them, mentions the occur- 
rence of these seizures and sometimes gives details of the im- 
pressions she then received. But we are not dependent upon 
her own testimony alone. Pastor Barthel more than once 
quotes from the reports made at different times to the con- 
fessor by the two privileged disciples above named. As early 
as 1861 Sister Josepha describes how, on June 14th, the Fri- 
day following the feast of the Sacred Heart, she was saying 
the Little Hours alone with Mother Clara when suddenly the 
latter fell silent. Turning to look at her Josepha saw blood 
running from her forehead. With tottering steps the Mother 
managed to regain her cell and lay down upon her bed. 
Josepha, much alarmed, set out to fetch Father Romi, the 
confessor, who lived at some distance. He, realizing what 
had happened, was able to reassure her, but ordered her to 
inspect the wounds and give him an account afterwards. For 
four or five hours the Mother seemed unconscious of her sur- 
roundings and the blood continued to flow. When she came 
to, she wanted to wash off the stains and at first refused any 
help, but she was too feeble to do anything for herself. The 
Mother’s hair, as Josepha reports, was so matted with con- 
gealed blood that hot water had to be fetched and only with 
difficulty could all traces be removed. There were bleeding 
wounds in both hands and feet, and those in the feet were 
larger. The Mother protested against her feet being un- 
covered, but yielded when she was told that Father Romi had 
imposed this as an obedience.’ 

An account of another such ecstasy fifteen years later upon 
Friday, March 10, 1876, then kept as the feast of the Holy 
Lance and Nails, is quoted from a report made to the con- 
fessor by Sister Johanna. There was bleeding from the hands 
on this occasion, but stress is chiefly laid upon the miraculous 
Communion which the Mother seems to have received, a 
favour said to have been bestowed upon her many times in 
periods of special trial. Sister Johanna saw her strike her 


4 Ibid., pp. 276—277. 
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breast three times as if the Domine non sum dignus was being 
said, then raise her chin and part her lips. She thought even 
that she saw a white particle resting upon the sufferer’s 
tongue, but she had only that moment crossed the threshold 
and was so awe-stricken at the spectacle that at first she dared 
not advance into the room. Bethinking herself, however, that 
she had been specially charged to observe and report, she 
came close to the bed, praying to her guardian angel to 
afford her the opportunity of making certain. Thereupon the 
Mother opened her lips again, and the nun now clearly saw 
something like a white host resting there.’ 

Several similar reports of these two Sisters are quoted by 
the biographer. They inform us of many things, for example, 
of the patches of blood left by her feet on the bed-coverings. 
At times, we are told, the arms were stretched out horizon- 
tally, the muscles as hard as a block of wood, the fingers con- 
tracted inwards towards the palms, while the hands them- 
selves seemed thick and broad like a man’s hands, and quite 
unlike the Mother’s own wasted members.” When the stig- 
mata were caricatured in the carnival procession of 1884, 
already mentioned, Pastor Barthel, who was then acting as 
her confessor, thought it his duty to investigate the matter 
for himself, that he might be able to bear personal witness 
to the reality of these phenomena. On Friday, March 14th, 
and again on Good Friday, April 11th, he went with one of 
the elder nuns to the cell of the Mother Prioress. On both 
occasions a most pitiful spectacle was witnessed, of which a 
description is given far too long to be inserted here. The 
face was almost a mask of blood, in the palms of the hands 
were apparently deep holes out of which the blood welled, 
and on the second of these occasions the hands were so con- 
tracted that only with great effort, at the request of the con- 
fessor, could the poor sufferer open them sufficiently to allow 
the palms and the aperture of the wounds to be seen. There 
was blood upon all the bed-coverings, and it ran down the 
wrists and under the tightly closed sleeves which covered her 
arms. The expression of the features was agonizing, the 
temples as well as the cheeks showed deep hollows, and the 
skin of the face, where it was visible, was pallid like that of a 
dying person.” 

t Ibid., p. 278. She does not commit herself to more than this: ‘‘Ich 
sah dass das was sie empfangen einer weissen Hostie ahnlich sei.’’ 


* Ibid., p. 281. 
3 Ibid., pp. 286—292. 
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It would, as it seems to me, be utterly unreasonable to 
question the general accuracy of these detailed reports eman- 
ating from eye-witnesses whose fervent and mortified lives 
are still spoken of with veneration by many citizens of 
Luxemburg who knew them personally. If there were any 
hint of an attempt on Mother Clara’s part to advertise and 
make capital out of her strange mystical phenomena, we 
might feel some doubt as to their genuineness; but all the 
evidence we have seems to point the other way. At the same 
time there are strange features in the history of this good 
nun, even as recorded by her biographer, which are sugges- 
tive of that nervous impressionability which is apt to fall a 
prey to curious delusions. Why is it, one asks oneself, that 
such stigmaticas when, at a later date, rendering an account 
of their early years, so often seem to have passed an extra- 
ordinary childhood? Anne Catherine Emmerich, who was 
taken to be baptized on the very day of her birth, afterwards 
declared, apparently as the consequence of a later vision, that 
she was then fully conscious of all that passed around her. 


All that is holy [she said], all that is blessed, all that 
appertains to the Church, was as perfectly intelligible to 
me then as now, and I saw marvellous things of the 
Church’s essence. I felt the presence of God in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. .. I saw all my ancestors back to 
the first one that had received Baptism ; and, in a series 
of symbolic pictures, I beheld the dangers that menaced 
me through life, etc., etc.’ 


This purports to be an account of Anne Catherine’s per- 
ceptions as an infant on the very first day of her life on earth. 
Teresa Higginson, another stigmatisée who was never a nun, 
mortified herself in her childhood, according to the account 
she gave to her director, by scalding and burning herself, by 
‘putting her finger ends in between the door when it was 
about to be shut,’’ and on one occasion by stuffing red hot 
cinders down her breast which set her clothes on fire. More- 
over, before she made her First Communion, which, however, 
she was not allowed to do until she was nearly 13, she “‘fre- 
quently saw the angels.”’ * 


Mother Clara was still more favoured, for she beheld at the 


+ Schméger, ‘‘Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich,’’ I, p. 12. 
* For all this see Lady Cecil Kerr, ‘‘Teresa Helena Higginson,” pp. 22, 


32, 33- 
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moment of her baptism, which took place on October 28, 1832, 
the day after her birth, two angels, one of them her guardian 
angel, standing beside her. For the benefit of one of her con- 
fessors she, at a later date, wrote a full account of what then 
took place. Therein we read : 


At the moment God’s servant baptized me, the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost wrought wonderful things in my 
soul. Illumined by a supernatural light, I came into 
possession of my full understanding. This light formed 
three rays, though it was only one and the same light. 
Under the figure of the triple-rayed light my soul dis- 
cerned clearly and unmistakably its triune God as 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, and realized its rela- 
tion to Him as a creature. Through this supernatural 
light I obtained a full knowledge of all that the Lord 
bestowed upon me in the moment of holy Baptism. How- 
ever, the perception of the triune God did not remain with 
me with the same definiteness as in the instant of Bap- 
tism ; for, as I came to learn subsequently, it was God’s 
design to conduct me step by step to the knowledge of 
His supreme Being through the instrumentality of His 
holy Angel.’ 


With this guardian angel, according to her written ac- 
count, she remained, throughout all her childhood, in intimate 
relation. When she was six weeks old she could converse 
with her guardian angel, though she could not yet talk to 
her parents or anyone on earth.” She saw him continually 
beside her and watched all that he did, while from him she 
learnt her prayers, receiving also continual admonitions if 
she showed any wilfulness or want of docility. At the age 
of two, or rather less, Our Blessed Lady appeared to her as 
Queen of Heaven, teaching her the Hail Mary and explain- 
ing to her clearly the meaning of the words." Among other 
incidents of her early years Mother Clara afterwards re- 
counted that, having taken an aversion to her nurse, who was 
giddy and unscrupulous, she could not bear to be carried in 
her arms. The guardian angel accordingly came to the rescue 
and helped her to learn to walk before she was nine months 
old. But the baby Anna—this was her baptismal name—grew 
proud of her proficiency as if it were due to her own clever- 


* Barthel, pp. 21 and 22. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 3 Ibid., p. 28. 
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ness, and so she had to be taught a lesson. Her angel guide 
decided that for a week together she should lose all power of 
movement and even of standing upright. She was laid in her 
crib and could not raise herself, so that her mother thought 
that the child must be seriously ill. Let me only add that 
the little Anna, one month after her birth, was led by angelic 
inspiration to abstain during Advent from her mother’s milk 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, and in the following Lent she 
fasted on Saturday as well.’ 

For all these and many more surprising stories there is no 
trace of any extrinsic confirmation. The narrative of Anna’s 
early years, as recounted by the good Pastor Barthel, de- 
pends entirely upon the accounts furnished later on by Mother 
Clara in obedience to her confessors. That she wrote insin- 
cerely no one need suppose; but can we put faith in a record 
of this kind? Do not the indications point to the conclusion 
that in such persons as Anne Catherine, Teresa Higginson, 
and Mother Clara, fervent in piety and heroic in self-con- 
quest as they undoubtedly were, a certain exuberance of a 
power not under normal control—we may, perhaps, call it 
the dream faculty—comes into play which preponderates over 
their memory and their sense perceptions? The very fact 
that they were subject to frequent ecstasies seems to suggest 
that the images shadowed in the mind were likely to become 
more real than the occurrences of everyday life. Can we 
be altogether surprised that there was confusion and distor- 
tion, and that the dream faculty left behind it the more lasting 
impression ? 

There is much more to say about Mother Clara’s childhood 
and early days, and I am afraid that this paper must extend 
to another issue, but there is room here to point out, as 
characteristic of the unsatisfactory health record which we so 
often come upon in such cases, that she suffered a good deal 
from strange ailments. From the time she was a year old 
little Anna was scrofulous and for a while had sores all over 
her body. She was also afflicted with eye-trouble, and during 
six weeks she was completely blind.” As a cure was pro- 
nounced impossible, the parents, though good people, began 
by degrees to find her somewhat of an encumbrance. They 
seem at one time to have neglected her, and her guardian 


* Ibid., p. 33. This form of abstinence is, of course, a familiar episode in 
the legends which grow up around the infancy of many of the more mythical 
saints. 

2 Ibid., p. 43. 
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angel was her only comfort. According to her own state- 
ment, he often enfolded her in his wings and took her to the 
church (‘‘Er nahm mich auch oft unter seine Fliigel und ging 
mit mir in die Kirche’’),’ where he taught her to pray and to 
suffer in patience in union with the Saviour’s holy Passion. 
There is no reason to doubt her ailing condition, for one of 
her uncles lived to give testimony of it years afterwards. It 
is noteworthy that in 1844 the eye-trouble was cured ‘‘miracu- 
lously’’ and did not afterwards return. The child, then twelve 
years old, had accompanied her parents to Trier where there 
was, in that year, an exposition of the famous ‘‘Holy Coat,”’ 
and there the miracle was wrought. She always remained 
short-sighted, but to the end of her days she was able to do 
the finest needlework and to spend half the night in writing, 
with a singularly clear and regular penmanship of which her 
biographer supplies facsimiles. Another mysterious illness 
came upon her suddenly in 1858 when she was 26. The doc- 
tors could not understand it or do anything to help her. In 
the course of this sickness she received the Last Sacraments, 
and altogether was laid up for nearly two years.’ At the time 
the trouble began, she had been acting as housekeeper to her 
brother who was a priest at Siebenbrunnen. He had died 
there rather unexpectedly, and Mother Clara’s later explana- 
tion of her own break-down was that in consequence of a 
vision of her brother’s sufferings in purgatory she had offered 
to aid in his release by taking the expiation upon herself. 
When we note that the brother died on July 11, 1858, it be- 
comes plain that the first appearance of her stigmata on 
March 23, 1860 falls within the period of her two years’ ill- 
ness. She cannot, therefore, at that time, have been in a 
physically vigorous state, even if we take no account of the 
prolonged fasts and severe austerities which she habitually 


practised. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


 Ibid., p. 43. The angels also rendered her innumerable other services. 
. *® “Diese Leiden dauerten beinahe zwei volle Jahre,’’ p. 157. 
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OHN WILMOT lifted his eyes from thé books tempt- 
ingly displayed in the window of the shop opposite 
Westminster Cathedral and gazed with disapproval at 
the gaudy statue of Our Lady of Lourdes above them. As 
he moved away a woman came out of the shop, tall, beauti- 
fully dressed, her pale, oval face framed in a soft grey fur 
that matched her eyes. John gave an exclamation. She 
turned, startled, then held out her hand with an eager smile. 

“John, fancy our meeting again like this after all these 
years! Where are you living and what are you doing ?”’ 

“At the moment, like everybody else, I am looking for a 
job.” 

“The car is here. Come home with me and we can tell 
each other all the news. You will meet my husband too.” 

“*I did not even know you were married.”’ 

‘Eleven years ago, a year after we last met.”’ 

“*My first year at Cambridge. You were a kid in the school- 
room, with a long pigtail.” 

**I’ve changed since then.”’ 

**I should rather think so, but I knew you at once.” 

The long drawing-room of the house behind Westminster 
Abbey was austere and dignified, with a few fine pieces of 
period furniture and portraits by Reynolds and Lawrence. It 
was.a fitting background for the man sitting by the fire. John 
recognized him as a well-known K.C. who had just received 
a title. 

‘*Luke,’’ said Madeleine, “‘this is John Wilmot. I’ve often 
told you what friends we used to be. We ran into each other 
by chance just now.”’ 

John responded to the charming courtesy of his host and 
it was not till he had outlined his life since Madeleine’s parents 
had left his father’s parish that he realized that he had been 
cross-examined as cleverly as if he had been in the witness 
box. Lord Maine nodded when he heard of the disappear- 
ance of the head of the school, which had left John and the 
rest of the staff without salaries or references. 

**A clever rascal. He got safely out of the country. I re- 
member the case. Was your father at Cambridge? I thought 
so. We were at King’s together.” 
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The thin lips took a cynical twist as he saw John’s eyes 
flash from his own tired, lined face to Madeleine’s young 
loveliness. 

“Yes, I am old enough to be her father,’’ he said drily, 
“T married her straight from the schoolroom. Are you keen 
on teaching ?”’ 

“‘Tremendously,’’ stammered John, disconcerted both by 
the way his thoughts had been read and by the abrupt change 
of subject. ‘“‘I like it better than anything in the world. But 
at the moment it seems even more hopeless to get work as a 
schoolmaster than as a navvy.”’ 

The door opened and a servant pushed in a boy of nine 
or ten in a long chair. His shrivelled, useless legs were 
covered by a shawl and the only live thing in the waxen pallor 
of the face was a pair of huge dark eyes blazing with intelli- 
gence. As he was introduced to John he stared keenly at 
him under frowning brows then, as he put his hot little hand 
into John’s big brown one, his face lit up with a smile which, 
for a moment, touched it with a faint reflection of his mother’s 
beauty. 

In a few minutes he and John were chattering hard while 
his parents stood talking at the other end of the room. A 
clock struck seven and John jumped to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of horror at the length of his visit. 

‘Must you really go?’’ asked Ronnie, clutching his hand. 

“Would you like him to come again ?’’ asked Lord Maine, 
nis grim face tender. 

‘Ever so soon, please, and ever so often.”’ 

“‘Are you a Catholic ?’’ Lord Maine asked suddenly, as he 
went down the stairs with John. 

“Good heavens, no! In spite of being a parson’s son I 
am afraid I am nothing particular in the religious line.”’ 

“That is a good thing. The boy, of course, has to be 
brought up in his mother’s religion. She is a convert to 
Rome, you know.”’ 

“T didn’t know. May I come again and see Ronnie one 
day ?”’ 

“TI want a tutor for him. He will not be able to go to 
school, as you see.”’ 

“Will he never be any better ?”’ 

“Nothing short of a miracle could cure him.’’ 

“That we both know to be impossible. I am sorry.”’ 

“The boy is intelligent. Would you like the job of teach- 
ing him ?” 
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“But you hardly know me.”’ 

‘*Madeleine does. I happen to have heard something of 
your qualifications. The boy has taken a fancy to you. I 
like you and I seldom make a mistake. My profession makes 
one a pretty quick judge of a man.” 


The next few months were the happiest John had ever 
known. He felt as if he had always been at home with the 
Maines, that it was natural his whole life, like Madeleine’s, 
should centre round the boy whose eager spirit was a bright 
flame consuming the frail body. Fast as John supplied know- 
ledge, Ronnie devoured it, and the father, during his few 
visits in lesson hours, was obviously delighted. With Made- 
leine John renewed his boyish friendship, while the happi- 
ness she shared with her boy in his young company gave her 
a fresh and radiant glow. 

In March the household moved to the old place in Sussex, 
looking over the downs to the sea. One fine morning a few 
weeks later Ronnie lay in his long chair on the south terrace 
engrossed with a new model aeroplane. John and Madeleine 
leant on the stone balustrade near by, talking in a desultory 
way of pleasant nothings, childish memories, incidents of 
life at Cambridge. 

In the park the deer grazed under elms whose bare boughs 
were flushed with the crimson of swelling buds. The sweep 
of chalk downs was dotted with sheep and lambs as white and 
woolly as the clouds that hurried before the west wind and 
cast purple shadows on trees and grass as they went. In the 
distance the sea had the cold, green-blue of a beryl. A thin 
feather of grey smoke on the horizon marked the passage of 
a liner bound for New York. Otherwise nothing broke the 
shining expanse of the Channel. The only sounds were the 
faint bleating of the lambs, the hum of bees, the cooing of a 
wood pigeon. 

John looked at Madeleine’s pure, pale profile, the crescent 
of white brow shaded by waves of soft, dark hair, the fringe 
of black lashes, the red lips that drooped a little sadly. In 
that instant he knew that the old friendship was only a mask, 
that he loved her as he had never loved a woman, could never 
love another. Ronnie’s voice broke a spell that, for all its 
swiftness, had seemed to John unending. ‘‘John, this 
wretched propeller is stuck. Can you fix it for me?”’’ 

That afternoon Ronnie got a chill which turned to pnev- 
monia and for days he hung between life and death. Even 
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when he was pronounced out of danger he gained no strength 
and lay looking as if a breath might snap the frail thread of 
life. 

The Harley Street specialist was summoned again. John 
sat in the library trying vainly to fix his attention on a book 
till he heard the purr of the Daimler engine die away in the 
distance. Madeleine came in and shook her head in answer 
to his questioning look. 

“Sir Neville says he can do nothing. The old trouble is 
increasing rapidly and nothing can be done to check it.’’ 

“Oh, my dear, if there were something that I could do to 
help !” 

“There is only one thing which would be any good. 
Lourdes.” 

John moved impatiently. 

‘You cannot surely think of taking Ronnie there? It would 
be sheer madness. His father would say so too.’’ 

‘*He has said so, very forcibly. That is why I want you to 
persuade him to let me take Ronnie there. It is his only 
chance.” 

“‘How can I persuade him when I think, as he does, that 
the idea is insane ?”’ 

“He will listen to you when he will not to me.” 

“I cannot do it. I dare not take the risk.’’ 

“‘For my sake, John, because I beg you to do this for me, 
I know you will. If we take Ronnie there I believe, I can’t 
help believing, that a miracle of healing will be worked. Ron- 
nie feels it too.”’ 

John could never remember how he had obeyed her wish, 
what arguments he had used against his own reason and dis- 
belief, strong as those of Lord Maine himself. He only re- 
membered the sudden capitulation of an old, tired man, the 
bitter twist of the thin lips over the final words, the odd, 
searching look in the eyes that were so like Ronnie’s. 

“‘Let her have her way then. The boy will die. Perhaps 
it is kinder to end such suffering.” 

All that care and money could do to make the journey easy 
was done, but when Ronnie was carried into the Lourdes hotel 
on a stretcher John wondered if he could survive the night. 
The next morning, however, Madeleine gave a fairly good re- 
port and John went out into the sunshine feeling as happy 
as a fish out of water among the crowds who blocked the nar- 
row streets on their way to the Grotto. The commercialism, 
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he said irritably to himself, was as bad as he had expected. 
He looked with an eye of disgusted superiority at gaudy 
lithographs, tin medals, aluminium cups, festoons of Rosary 
beads, glass scent bottles and plaster'statues of every size and 
hue. He fought his way against the human tide, across the 
Pont Peyramale, over the ice-green, rushing Gave, through 
the by-ways of the old town, up, up, till at last he stood on 
the battlements of the old castle. 

The hot air was sweet with wallflowers and lilac. Lizards 
darted in and out of the grey stones. A blackbird sang in 
the snowy blossom of a pear-tree. Far below the huddled 
roofs of the old town climbed the steep hill and the Gave 
wound its snaky way under bridges old and new. Beyond the 
valleys, with their green pastures, their brown cornfields and 
vineyards, the mountains, still grimly snowcapped, cut 
sharply into the turquoise of the cloudless sky. 

John sat down in an embrasure of the battlements with a 
sigh of relief. Here, at any rate, he was in a world with 
which he was familiar, his feet on firm ground. He began 
to daydream, pictured the swinging march of the kilted 
Roman legionaries who had first fortified this all but im- 
pregnable height in the steady advance of that organized unity 
which was the foundation of European civilization. Fighters, 
road-makers, bridge-builders, law-givers, calmly imperial, 
sane, ordered, reasonable,—he fancied them smiling in serene 
superiority at the strange delusion which had made an un- 
known Pyreneean village the Mecca of the Christian world. 
Here, too, the banner of Islam had flown for over half a cen- 
tury, and from this rock had rung out the dawn call of the 
muezzin : ‘‘Come to prayer, for prayer is better than sleep.” 
The Anglo-Norman, Simon de Montfort, had besieged the 
castle. Du Guesclin, the Black Prince’s chivalrous oppo- 
nent, had captured it. Here the great Napoleon had dared to 
imprison the English ambassador, Lord Elgin, who was after- 
wards to achieve immortality by spoiling the Parthenon of its 
glory. So the long pageant of history passed with its well- 
known facts and figures, something sure and comforting in 
this strange place where all values were reversed. 

At lunch Ronnie was talking eagerly of the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament which his mother had promised he 
should attend next day. 

“It is then that most of the miracles are worked, isn’t it, 
Mummie?”’ 
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‘Then, or at the Grotto or during Mass.”’ 

‘‘T feel as if there will be one to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘While we are here, anyhow, Ronnie. I am sure Our 
Lady won’t forget.’’ 

John went out miserably. The child-like belief of these 
two, doomed, he thought, to inevitable disappointment, was 
tragically pitiable. He stood by the ‘‘Vierge Couronnée,”’ 
looking across the great place to the three tiers of churches. 
Vaguely he remembered Huysman’s vicious description of 
the Rosary church as a glass circus or an underground station. 
His critical eye swept up past the Crypt to the soaring 
Basilica and, much as he disliked modern Gothic, he had to 
admit that the designer of that mighty pile of churches and 
the vast semi-circle of the Rampe, rising on open arches from 
the river, had a true French sense of right setting for drama 
and pageantry. 

Already some of the sick were being laid on their stretchers 
in long rows down each side of the Place and being pushed 
round from the Piscines in the funny little hooded chairs, in 
preparation for the procession of the Blessed Sacrament and 
the Blessing of the Sick. John could not help seeing them 
as he passed. Blind, deaf, crippled, paralysed, some de- 
formed almost out of likeness to human beings, one mad- 
man struggling with the tired, sweating brancardiers, worst 
of all, imbeciles with blank gaze and dribbling mouths. 

He stood breathless at the top of the steps to the Basilica, 
sick with horror and pity. Could any reasonable being, he 
said to himself, believe in a good God who could see His 
handiwork so marred, broken and tortured? He leant on the 
parapet which looks down on the Gave. Seen from above 
the dense mass of people round the Piscines swayed like a 
field of corn swept by the wind. The abbé who was ending 
the prayers for the sick paced to and fro behind the railings 
like a caged beast. His great voice and the answering roar 
from the crowd came up clearly through the still, hot air. 

“Seigneur, faites que je voie! Seigneur, faites que 
jentende! Seigneur, dites seulement une parole et je serais 
guéri !”’ 

John plunged down the path along the hillside above the 
Gave,—anywhere to escape from these pitiful, pain-wracked, 
but patient human wrecks, from that eternal refrain which 
never seemed to cease day or night: ‘‘Ave, ave, ave Maria!’’ 
It was like the endless beating of a drum, the continuous throb 
of a live heart. 
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All night as he lay awake the darkness was full of it, till 
he did not know if it were an exterior sound or the pulsing of 
his own blood. When the first grey light stole through his 
window he heard footsteps in the hotel corridor and, among 
them, recognized Madeleine’s. With the sixth sense of a 
lover he would have known it among a thousand. He loved 
her. He remembered the queer look in her husband’s eyes 
and wondered if he knew. It was no use to worry about the 
future. At the moment Ronnie was all that mattered. Could 
the boy stand any more fatigue, still more the coming dis- 
appointment? He wished that he had not promised to do 
the Stations of the Cross with him this morning. He envied 
Ronnie, Madeleine, all these people with their trust and be- 
lief, child-like, unquestioning. For the first time he recog- 
nized his own incapacity to-believe, not as a mental superi- 
ority, but as a spiritual want, which made him unresponsive 
to the supernatural as the blind cannot perceive colour nor 
form, nor the deaf the loveliness of harmony. 

‘Seigneur, faites que je voie, que j’entende !’’ 

The words seemed to echo with terrible sarcasm. He felt 
that he could not much longer endure this atmosphere, this 
force which pressed unbearably on mind and spirit, as in the 
depths of the sea the weight of water crushes the naked body 
of the pearl-fisher till head and heart and lungs are bursting. 

He picked up Ronnie in his arms as the rocky path became 
too steep for the wheeled chair. Ronnie laid a burning cheek 
against his and whispered : ‘‘I am going to pray hard for you, 
dear John.” 

“For me? Why ?’’ 

**That you may see and hear the Truth.”’ 

The boy’s eyes closed and his lips began to move. It was 
odd that he should have said that. 

John looked up startled. For a moment he almost fancied 
that his daydream in the castle had materialized. High above 
him the unconquered Roman standard and the fasces were 
sharp against the dazzling sky. By them stood a legionary, 
his clear-cut profile weary with the haughtiness of an imperial 
race, and beside him, in the judgment seat was Pilate, weary, 
too, but questioning. 

‘* “What is truth?’ And, when he had said this, he went 
out.”’ 

What of those who, having seen Incarnate Truth face to 
face, went out from it? 
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Mass was being said at the stone altar below the Twelfth 
Station. John settled Ronnie comfortably, propped against 
a rock and wrapped warmly in a rug, then he knelt beside 
him. Unable to follow the unfamiliar words and actions, his 
attention wandered to those who knelt round him on the sharp 
stones, with the hot sun beating down on them. English, 
Irish, French, Belgians, Germans, Basques, Italians, 
Spaniards, Americans,—horizon-blue, khaki and field-grey 
uniforms, Paris hats, starched, conical or lacey butterfly 
Breton caps, the ubiquitous béret... He was a child again in 
the little Norman church, the sound of the sea accompanying 
his father’s reading of the lesson about ‘‘every nation and 
kindred and people’’ before the Lamb on the heavenly moun- 
tain. Yet he was still keenly aware of the present and out- 
ward things. The silver leaves of the trees behind the tower- 
ing Crucifix danced against the sky. A path wound through 
the grey scrub in the valley below, away to the mountains 
whose rocks glowed a warm purple in the sunshine, while the 
shadows on the snow were a clear cobalt. The sound of blast- 
ing was echoed from peak to peak, like a pelota ball flung 
from hand to hand. The voice of the priest was almost lost 
in the singing of the birds, the bleat of a kid, the rush of 
the Gave, the throb of : ‘‘Ave, ave!’’ 

Vivid as were all these things John had a queer feeling that 
they were only a painted curtain ready to roll up and reveal 
the divine Drama beyond sense. The sacring bell tinkled and, 
with the rest, he bowed his head. 

That evening he slipped out alone to watch the flambeaux 
procession. It wound up through the darkness like a snake 
of fire and swept down in a wide river of flame, while above 
it the Basilica soared, a fairy palace of light, into the million 
stars. He went round under the arches to pay his first visit 
to the Grotto. The still, keen air was filled with the murmur 
of prayer, a murmur as ceaseless as that of the river which 
surged by, flooded by melting snow. High above the dark 
mass of kneeling figures, above the forest of yellow candle 
flames, gold and ivory against the blackness of the rock, 
stood the Mother of God, while the tide of prayer rose about 
her feet. 

“‘Nétre Dame de Lourdes, Salut des infirmes, priez pour 
nous !”’ 

The very air was prayer. It was breath and sight and sound, 
life itself, the interpenetration and transfiguration of matter 
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by spirit, of the natural by the supernatural, earth caught up 
to heaven, man no longer seeking himself but seeking only to 
lose himself in God. 

The revelation which had come to John at the Elevation 
that morning, sudden and blinding as the vision of Saul on 
the road to Damascus, was now made clearer. Here, he saw, 
was the secret of the spiritual life,—love which is emptied of 
self to be filled with God. He saw, too, that on earth true 
love is as inseparable from sacrifice as substance is from 
shadow, that over all pure human love lies the shadow of the 
Cross. He saw that, because his love for Madeleine was the 
greatest thing in the world for him, he must leave her and 
see her face no more,—however cruelly his going must wound 
Ronnie. 

He knelt and prayed with a passion of which he had not 
believed himself capable. He would storm heaven, bend it 
to his will. Ronnie cured, his own going would be so little 
a thing. Impossible that the Mother of Sorrows should look 
unmoved on Madeleine’s sorrowful heart, should withhold 
the miracle of healing from Ronnie’s burning faith. 

For a whole hour, on their last afternoon at Lourdes, the 
three watched the procession of men and boys go by, walk- 
ing four abreast with lighted candles in their hands, while 
the sun beat down mercilessly on the long rows of sick and 
the dust swept over them like clouds of white smoke. At 
last the thunder of ‘‘ Lauda Sion!’’ was silenced and the stand- 
ing figures sank to their knees. 

As the priest carrying the Monstrance stooped to bless Ron- 
nie with it John felt that the whole world,—like Madeleine and 
himself,—held its breath, waiting for the miracle to happen, 
for the boy to spring to his feet. The priest had gone slowly 
up the steps and disappeared into the dimness of the Rosary 
church before John dared to lift his face from his hands. The 
tears were pouring down Madeleine’s cheeks and he heard her 
broken whisper: ‘‘No miracle after all !’’ 

Ronnie heard it too. He slipped a hand into hers and 
smiled at John. 

‘‘Oh yes, Mummie, there has been a miracle, hasn’t there, 


John ?” 
M. YEO. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 
ABROAD 


HE term, Catholic social movement, is a wide one 

and I take advantage of its amplitude to give some 
impressions on a few salient points after a recent visit 

to the Continent and the privilege of interviews with many 
Catholic social workers. The aim of the Catholic social move- 
ment is always religious, to strengthen or regain the influ- 
ence of the Church on men’s minds; we may believe that it 
will, in the long run, do more than anything else to bring 
about solutions of social and economic questions, but it has 
not the same task as, for example, has the World Economic 
Conference, of finding immediate remedies. It is logical to 
consider as a social movement the J.O.C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne) of Belgium and France, though its primary aim 
is to stop the ‘‘leakage’’ among boys and girls when they 
leave school and enter industrial life. In order to emphasize 
what I found unexpected, and therefore significant, in the 
J.0.C., I will give my own impressions rather than a trans- 
cript of official information. The J.O.C. is definitely a Labour 
movement, though an anti-Socialist one. The Socialists re- 
gard it as the most formidable development they have had to 
meet from the Catholic side. This anti-leakage organization 
of youth, boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 25, 
strongly takes a side, the workers’ side, on disputes of the 
day. There are proposals in France for reducing wages in 
consequence of the prevailing depression of trade. The 
J.0.C. combats these proposals with a vigour of language 
that the Labour Front Bench in our own House of Com- 
mons might envy. The proposals for a Forty Hour Week, 
which seem to be taken more seriously on the Continent than 
among ourselves, also bring the J.O.C. into the arena with a 
class attitude, a controversial attitude. This Labour cam- 
paigning belongs to the essence of the J.O.C. Why, the 
reader may ask, should a purely religious movement for pre- 
serving the Faith, throw itself into economic and political 
struggles? Again, for the sake of emphasis, I use language 
which may be provocative, though I believe it is strictly cor- 
rect. The J.0.C. wishes to monopolize its youth, it wishes 
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them to need no other sectional organization, and therefore, 
it must itself provide all they need. Working youth need 
a defender of their economic interests in relation to the em- 
ployers and the public authorities ; if a Christian organization 
does not undertake that role of defence, the youth will look 
to Socialist organizations. 

The desire of the J.O.C. to keep its members for itself is a 
desire for completeness ; it believes that as an organization it 
must provide for the whole boy, for his harmonious forma- 
tion, religious, intellectual, social, economic. The J.O.C. 
Manual says: 


The J.O.C. believes that the problem of the formation, 
religious, social and vocational of the mass of working 
youth is insoluble, without a powerful national organiza- 
tion which is at once a school, an organ of representation 
and a centre of social and vocational services. This 
powerful national organization must group the young 
workers as soon as they leave school, save them from 
isolation and neglect, help them to form themselves, de- 
fend themselves, protect themselves; see to their 
guardianship at work, on their travelling to and from 
work ; take the place of the family when it is lacking or 
inefficient, by the influence, recognized and merited, of 
the union of young workers. The J.O.C. must study all 
the problems connected with the life and employment of 
working youth, and thus it will become their authorized 
mandatory in the eyes of the employers, the public 
authorities and the trade unions. Thus also will it con- 
tribute to the creation of all the necessary educational 
services and the safeguarding and defence of young 


workers. 


The J.O.C., aspiring to be the mandatory, a corps repre- 
sentatif of working youth, cannot refuse to take sides on in- 
dustrial questions. The Conservatives, who are disquieted by 
its aggressiveness, may derive some satisfaction from the fact 
that it has earned the fierce enmity of the Socialists, who 
flatter it both by attack and imitation. The Socialists have 
recently brought out a paper for young girls that copies the 
admirable illustrated monthly, Joie et Travail, of the 
feminine J.O.C. of Belgium. The character of the attitude 
of the body towards the Socialists may be gathered from the 
following advertisement in the weekly ].0.C. of May 13th 
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last: ‘‘Jocistes, read to your friends in the factory and the 
office our articles refuting the innumerable lies spread by 
Socialist newspapers about the J.0.C.’’ That is in Belgium ; 
the same intransigence appears in France: La Jeunesse 
Ouvriére for the first fortnight in April has a front page 
article refuting a statement in the Socialist Cri des Jeunes to 
the effect that the armaments magnate, Creusot, supplied the 
J.0.C. with funds. The J.O.C. makes it its proud boast that 
it is supported, and is able to pay its full-time organizers, 
entirely by the contributions of its own members. 

In considering the exceedingly ambitious demands of the 
J.0.C. the movement must be regarded as a drastic attempt 
to remedy a desperate evil. According to official statements, 
nine-tenths of Belgian and French youth formerly abandoned 
all practice of religion after a few months of working life. 
There is a C.T.S. pamphlet, ‘‘How to Stop the Leakage,”’ 
written many years ago by the Rev. John H. Wright, S.]J., 
which quoted a London priest as saying that nine-tenths of 
the boys educated in our elementary schools absent them- 
selves from Mass and the Sacraments when they leave school. 
This is a terrible statement, but I take it that absenting them- 
selves from Mass and the Sacraments does not mean the com- 
plete abandonment of religion described in the J.O.C. 
Manual, and in any case, this leakage only refers to certain 
unfavourable parts of England, while it is asserted without 
qualification of all industrial Belgium. However, the J.O.C. 
has been blessed with astounding success of late years, and 
in Belgium it now has 70,000 members, and its various pub- 
lications sell to the extent of five million copies a year, a 
circulation that would be impressive even to the enormous 
commercial organizations in England for publishing juvenile 
periodicals. In France there is a fortnightly J.O.C. paper 
with a circulation of 150,000. 

The J.O.C. is, above everything else, a study-club move- 
ment. I cannot say this in recommendation of my own 
activities during many years promoting study-clubs in this 
country, for what the J.O.C. Manual says about study-clubs 
makes me examine my conscience. The Manual is emphatic 
that youth does not learn from—manuals! The Manual 
anathematizes the study-club procedure which starts with 
definitions of society, labour, wages, etc., and enters into ex- 
planations of each term of the definition. The study-club 
must study life direct, the members must report their own 
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experiences, what they have worked at, what they have 
earned, what goes on in the work-shop, in the rest rooms, 
even what is inscribed on the walls of the w.c. The refer- 
ence to the latter place in the Manual is specific, and I repeat 
it because it emphasizes the ruthless practicality of the J.0.C. 
Now the theory of this practicality of study-club subjects is 
that study is for action. The social students are hunting to 
find what’s wrong, and then hunting for means to put it 
right. It is the method of study that the French call the 
Enquéte. I take two examples at random, courses prescribed 
in the May number of the Bulletin des Dirigeantes of the 
feminine J.O.C. of Belgium. The dirigeantes are the more 
active and leading members in the movement, secretaries, 
committee members, etc. It is characteristic of the French and 
Belgian organizations to distinguish between the élite and the 
mass, and to cater separately for their different needs- The 
first example of an enquéte to be given here is on the ques- 
tion of what the J.O.C. does as representing and defending 
young feminine workers in its capacity as a corps repre- 
sentatif : 


Why is it necessary to defend workers’ interests? Is 
it not enough to give them good moral instruction? 
What have we seen on our visits to homes? Describe 
the needs and unsatisfactory conditions regarding accom- 
modation, education, wage-earning, the mother of the 
family. Results physical and moral. What is wrong 
in offices, factories and workshops. Wage question ? in- 
security ? immorality ? What reforms are required ? Who 
can effect them? Give examples of the J.O.C. acting as 
a corps representatif. The J.O.C. congresses, national 
and regional make promises and pass resolutions on be- 
half of all young workers; the congresses appear to the 
public as a demonstration of working youth. Represen- 
tations are made to employers to secure improvements in 
a factory, e.g., to change their hours of opening to fit in 
with train times, a request to the railway company to 
have better lighting on such and such a train. 

There are over four pages of such questions in the course. 
The next example is a religious study course on the subject 
of Pentecost : 

What does the feast of Pentecost recall to our minds? 
How did the Apostles spend the time between the Ascen- 
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sion and Pentecost? Why was the descent of the Holy 
Ghost marked by the sound as of a mighty wind and the 
appearance of tongues of fire? When we are discour- 
aged in our work are we not lacking faith in the promises 
of the Holy Ghost? Do we appreciate the difference be- 
tween our supernatural apostolate and purely human 
effort which depends entirely on our own strength and 
ability ? 

There are many more questions in the course, but enough 
has been given to show how the method of the enquéte can 
be applied to different subjects. In important details the 
method is not quite as suitable to conditions in England as 
those in Belgium. In a country where the Government and 
the majority of the employers are Catholic, an organization 
speaking for Christian youth can more easily make represen- 
tations than, let us say, a C.S.G. branch or study-club in 
London. The J.O.C. Manual seems to me too sweeping in 
its rejection of what may be called abstract studies, but I 
think that the organization is absolutely right in making all 
its studies a preparation for action. When you are dealing 
with working people, especially youth, you must show them 
that the acquisition of knowledge, the training of mind, is 
going to lead to something practical, if you would have them 
persevere with a study-club. The Catholic Evidence Guild 
classes are attractive because they train speakers and the Evi- 
dence Guild provides its speakers with a platform. The 
C.S.G., in its early days, trained Catholic workers to meet 
Socialists and other opponents of the Church in controversy. 
Even though the C.S.G. study-clubs might proceed from ab- 
stract definitions of society, property, wages, etc., the studies 
were for an immediately practical purpose and, therefore, the 
study-clubs were very much alive. In my opinion the C.S.G. 
study-clubs to-day lack the stimulus and the direction given 
by a practical objective. The theory that Catholics are 
equipped by social study to permeate their environment with 
Catholic principles is not altogether satisfying. Social study- 
clubs would flourish a good deal more if there was an 
organized Catholic social propaganda movement in this 
country, if there were public platforms on which the students 
could mount after they had completed their preparation. Apart 
from that, study-clubs adopting the method of the enquéte 
might work in connexion with organizations specifically con- 
cerned with practical works, like the S. Vincent de Paul 
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Society and the C.Y.M.S. After all, the ideal C.Y.M.S. 
would be very much like a unit of the J.O.C. 

Continental countries have incentives to Catholic social 
study which are absent in England, for, abroad, Catholic and 
Socialist political parties, Catholic and Socialist trade unions, 
Catholic and Socialist co-operative societies, banks, insurance 
societies, exist in opposition. Catholic social work on the 
Continent is a profession needing qualified workers, and 
study-clubs are often steps towards entry into the profession. 

I have spoken of the strong Labour stand taken by the 
J.0.C. The Christian trade unions used to be called ‘‘yel- 
low’’ unions by the ‘‘reds,’’ which are Socialist. A ‘‘yellow”’ 
union is one under the influence, open or concealed, of em- 
ployers, and therefore not capable of a really genuine fight 
on behalf of the workers. It cannot be pretended that there 
is any yellow streak in the Christian unions of Holland, Bel- 
gium and France to-day. The question of reducing the ‘‘dole’’ 
is now mooted in Belgium. The monthly organ of the Bel- 
gian Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, in its num- 
ber of March 15th, has a leading article from which I will 
quote, as a specimen of the temper of Christian Democracy : 


The inveterate enemies of the working class, backed 
up by the big newspapers which are in their pay, have 
incessantly agitated to change the conditions governing 
unemployment benefit and reduce the scales. For our 
part, supported by the Christian Workers’ League and 
confident of the backing of the Christian Democrat 
M.P.’s without whom the Government would have no 
majority, we maintain our stand against any reduction of 
the payments to the genuine unemployed and against any 
withdrawal of powers from the trade unions in the ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief. . . The supreme 
interest of the country requires the maintenance of the 
present relief given to the unemployed. All other politi- 
cal and economic considerations must yield to this. More- 
over, the weakening of our trade unions would be a 
disaster for the working class and would probably make 
a revolution inevitable. 


The Christian trade unions of Belgium have lately been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and their membership now 
exceeds 300,000. Five years ago they were only half this 
number. The fact that the State uses the trade unions for the 
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administration of unemployment relief has given them a 
temporary advantage and they may not retain all their re- 
cently-acquired members, but making all allowances, the 
Christian unions have, for some years, been making marked 
progress in comparison with the Socialist unions and there 
are now at least two provinces where the Socialist unions, 
after holding the lead for generations, have been relegated to 
the second place. 

The Catholic organizations in Germany put up a great 
stand against National Socialism. They have now, it is true, 
yielded important ground, but we may be confident that, so 
long as they are allowed to survive, they will defend the more 
vital positions of which they are still in possession, not only 
the Catholic school, but the organizations of Catholic youth. 
The Christian trade unions, it is feared, will have to be sacri- 
ficed.. The Socialist trade unions, which were much the 
larger, were suppressed practically by a stroke of the pen on 
the morrow of May Day. Can anybody in Britain understand 
how a Government could suppress trade unions without a 
single worker downing tools? In this country we should have 
expected the Nazi Government’s coup to be followed by a 
stoppage of railways, buses, electricity and every other ser- 
vice of labour. I will say no more about the Nazi regime in 
Germany than that its opponents had to ask themselves 
whether they were prepared to carry their opposition to the 
point of civil war. 

There is a wild hope, or a pious dream, that National 
Socialism may clear the way in Germany for the institution of 
“vocational groups’’ as recommended in the ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno.”’ Vocational groups are now the theme of fascinating 
debates among the Catholic intelligentzia of the Continent. 
I am afraid we shall never whip up interest in the subject in 
England, until we use a more expressive word than ‘‘groups.”’ 
Why not the word ‘‘orders,’’ which is the literal translation 
of the Latin word used in the Encyclical? The word ‘‘order’’ 
was always an equivalent for ‘‘estate’’ in this country, and it 
is the conception of society as a union of vocational ranks, 


t Since the above was written the Christian Trade Unions of Germany have 
been suppressed by the Government, after being declared ‘‘enemies of the 
State!’’ The Catholic leaders have been excluded from the ‘“‘Labour Front" 
which the Nazis have set up, as the representative organ of the working class. 
The fate of other Catholic organizations is not yet known. Some that were 
temporarily suppressed may, it is surmised, be restored under the terms of 
the Concordat, but these terms are still secret. 
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orders, estates, that the Encyclical supports. The theory that 
inspires optimists in Germany is that the Government will be 
forced to fill up with something the void created by the sup- 
pression of trade unions, that Catholics are the only people 
who have given any real study to the re-organization of 
society on the basis of vocational corporations, and, there- 
fore, Catholics will be invited to tell the Government what 
to do and the Government will do it. Pessimists fear that the 
National Socialists will simply copy the Fascist travesty of 
the Catholic principles of a corporative regime. 

Though there is much that is consoling and encouraging 
in a survey of the Catholic social situation in Continental 
countries to-day, there is no promise of finality and 
tranquillity. If our old enemies the Utilitarian Individualists 
and the Socialists are more and more discredited, we can see 
new difficulties and dangers arising. In Central Europe, 
Catholic sociologists are disputing, not always amicably, on 
*‘Solidarism”’ as against ‘‘Universalism.’’ Solidarism was 
the word used by Catholics for a middle position between the 
extravagances of Individualism on the one hand, and Social- 
ism on the other. The new school of Universalists alleges that 
Solidarism is not the golden mean but a hybrid, semi-Liberal 
and semi-Socialist. Universalism does not compromise it- 
self by any concessions to Individualism and, as it is furiously 
anti-democratic, it is poles apart from Socialism as generally 
understood. But Universalism is not free from suspicion of 
reposing on the same fundamental error as Socialism, of un- 
duly exalting the collectivity and unduly minimizing the indi- 
vidual, of making the State the end and the individual the 
means. It is always quoting the Aristotelean dictum that the 
whole comes before the part, as if this justified every denial 
of individual claims which were judged prejudicial to the 
interests of society. Universalism is like the Totalitarianism 
of the Fascist theorists. It has its appeal in Central Europe 
in countries that have no long traditions of democratic govern- 
ment, which, until the end of the War, were ruled by per- 
sons and not by parties, and whose experience of democracy, 
of party government, or rather government by coalitions of 
groups, makes them think that democracy-cum-capitalism 
makes politics a sordid scramble between selfish interests 
which struggle with each other over the helpless body of the 
community, or make corrupt bargains with each other at the 
expense of the community. It is not unnatural that the 
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spectacle of factionalism and sectionalism in politics should 
induce a longing for a Government not dependent on classes 
and parties, but able to take a strong and independent line 
with a single eye to the good of the community as a whole. 
The quotation given above from the Christian trade unionist 
organ of Belgium is, to Universalists, evidence of the vice of 
democracy, a class organization openly putting pressure on 
the Government for a class purpose, and threatening that re- 
volution would be the consequence of the Government not 
granting the class demands. 

It is very easy to make a case against democratic govern- 
ment, and it is possible that other countries besides Germany, 
Italy and Russia will try some form of dictatorship in despair 
of making democracy work ideally. But has dictatorship or 
personal rule succeeded better in the past than democracy has 
succeeded in countries where it has had a fair trial? The 
Universalists dwell upon the inconveniences of liberty and 
ignore the fact that despotism also has been found to have 
drawbacks. Moreover, the Universalists apparently incline 
to a corporative regime of society which would amount to 
closed corporations that might easily develop into a caste 
system. 

These few impressionistic remarks are not to be taken as 
a reasoned criticism of Universalism, which deserves far 
fuller treatment ; they are simply intended to hint at the funda- 
mental nature of the questions raised by the decomposition 
of the political and economic system of individualism, and the 
direction given to discussions of the ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’”’ 


teaching on corporativism. 
H. SOMERVILLE. 











THE “TRADE” OF LETTERS 


HERE are some subjects about which, so indeter- 

I minate are they, one can go on arguing for ever; the 

relation of the Art to the Profession of Letters is one 
of them. Like the school debates on the comparative merits 
of the pen and the sword, it seems incapable of final solution. 
How far does Literature as a profession exclude Literature as 
an art—if at all? How far—if at all—does the art suffer 
when practised as a profession? Or is it perhaps the reverse 
that happens? Does Literature flourish more when practised 
as a profession than when practised merely as an art?—and 
so on: there is much to say on either side, and much has been 
said. 

To-day, the subject is again in the arena. They are de- 
bating it in France, and Pére de Parvillez had an article on it 
in Ziudes some time back: in England, too, a book appeared 
on the subject only a few weeks ago. 

The revival of the controversy is due in part, no doubt, to 
the “Crisis,” which is affecting Literature as everything else. 
If the profession of Letters always was underpaid, at present 
it is still more so—a matter of consideration for those who 
look to it as their means of livelihood. Hence a probable 
falling off of vocations in that direction, full of happy possi- 
bilities, not only for the Art, but also—as will appear in the 
course of our observations—for Morality and Truth as well. 
For what M. Paul Bourget wrote in 1887 was written, not 
specifically of journalists (though it applies @ plus forte raison 
to them), but also of the pure littérateurs—the Gens de lettres 
—in so far as they can be distinguished from journalists. He 
wrote : 


He who says trade, says continual production, and pro- 
duction subordinated to the great law of supply and 
demand. Let the consumer cease finding pleasure in such 
products: the maker has to cudgel his brains for some 
new type of article. In this way, the tradesman submits 
himself even to the public, to the varying needs, often 
enough mistaken, of its tastes, to every wind of chance, 
to all the fluctuations arising from universal competition. 
On the contrary, he who says work of art, says the bring- 
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ing to light, by means of certain forms, of an inner, 
lonely ideal, the manifestation, either through word or 
marble, sound or colour, of a sensitiveness, vibrating and 
personal, the revelation of a ‘“‘nature’”—as Goethe ener- 
getically puts it.1 

There you have the essence of the difficulty. The man 
who makes Letters his “trade,” his means of livelihood, is 
not his own master but the servant of his public, perhaps 
prava iubentium, and, even while pretending to lead, must 
follow its lead. The man for whom Literature is a hallowed, 
delicate thing, to be handled with reverence as the instru- 
ment wherewith to move the noblest part of man—his mind— 
cannot subject himself and his art to its control. To do so, 
would be to betray his trust. 

What then is to be done? Must they who need to earn their 
bread give up hope of writing literature? If, as many would 
have it, Literature needs the whole man, such a course 
would seem to be necessary ; but it is by no means certain that 
it does, and in France, where they make thorough, commis- 
sion-like inquiries into such questions, there is a respectable 
consensus of opinion quite positively maintaining the con- 
trary. If then it does not, there is no reason why the “man” 
should not be divided up into lots, one part being given to 
Literature, the other to a more lucrative occupation. A “‘well- 
chosen profession” which, as M. Barrés says, is a “ ‘reserve’ 
of the mind and of the emotions,” will leave a man suffi- 
ciently free to indulge his taste for Letters. 

This seems to have been the generally received opinion 
in England. Coleridge propounded it in 1817, and before 
him, Johnson had spoken his mind on the subject of literary 
hack-work in no uncertain terms. S.T.C. has a chapter in 
“Biographia Literaria” in which he urges all young men to 
abstain with all their might from the “trade of authorship” 
as he calls it. If write they must, then, for their own well- 
being, let it be for their leisure and not for their living. 
Literature, he says, can neither supply the mind with all that 
it needs, nor fill the pocket without degrading the character ; 
while those who pursue it as a side-line find in it every 
consolation and refreshment. 

His opinion stood unchallenged until 1823, when De 
Quincey attacked it in the London Magazine in a series of 


* Quoted by Pére de Parvillez in Etudes, September 20, 1932. 
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“Letters addressed to a Young Man.” He made great capital 
out of Coleridge’s well-intentioned “exhortation,” which he 
thought ‘as bad advice as could well be given,” and bantered 
his way through the argument like a swimmer through water ; 
and the argument, like the water, closed again after him 
as neat and compact as though it had never been disturbed. 
De Quincey indeed, is at such pains to have the laugh of his 
opponent, that he overlooks the fact that he is tilting at an 
obstacle of his own erection, and (such is his wilful exagger- 
ation of Coleridge’s words) virtually leaves the real argument 
quite intact. It was, one is led to think, a somewhat unprin- 
cipled manner of “‘tempting Mr. Coleridge”—as he concludes 
by confessing—“to sally out of his hiding-place in a philo- 
sophic passion and attack me with the same freedom.” Sir 
Edmund Gosse says of him: “De Quincey was but little 
enamoured of the naked truth.” His own solution, moreover, 
was quite irrelevant to the discussion, which was not about 
the ideal circumstances for writing—about which he dilates 
—but about the practical problem of choosing a profession. 

Lamb, on the other hand, is eminently sensible, and his 
opinion is worth having, even though his own experience is 
the exception rather than the rule. He once had to produce 
daily, not merely a quantum of paragraphs, but, as ‘Chief 
Jester” to the Morning Post, a quantum of witty paragraphs, 
half a dozen jests a day—a killing exaction. In the very 
month in which the “Letter” of De Quincey appeared in the 
London Magazine, Lamb wrote to a friend on the same 
subject: 

Oh, you know not the miseries of subsisting by author- 
ship. ‘Tis a pretty appendage to a situation like yours 
or mine; but a slavery, worse than all slavery, to be a 
bookseller’s dependent, to drudge your brains for pots of 
ale and breasts of mutton, to change your free thoughts 
and voluntary numbers for ungracious task-work. 

That, at any rate, is plain enough. No sudden flight there 
from the real order. Then he goes on to point the Coleridge 
doctrine: 

Is there not from six to eleven p.m. six days in the 
week, and is there not all Sunday? Fie, what a super- 
fluity of man’s time if you could think so! —enough for 
relaxation, mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet 
thoughts. 
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There, it must be admitted, it is the essayist who speaks. 
Perhaps it would be hard to compose anything more ambitious 
than the essay or short study—or short story—under such 
circumstances. True, Bagehot wrote “The English Constitu- 
tion” in the intervals of banking, and (I think) Conrad 
wrote while serving on board ship; but it is hard to think of 
many more instances of men who, while employed in full-time 
occupation, yet found means to compose a work of any length. 
Among essayists, however, besides Lamb, there is Arnold, 
some of whose memorable work was written while he held 
the office of Inspector of Schools; and Bacon tells us that he 
wrote the “Essays” for his recreation; and there are others. 
For bigger work, however, you must, it would seem, give up 
all your time—or at least, a fair stretch of it, unharassed 
by other business. In this case, you cannot divide your 
allegiance. If material gain is the objective, the ideal must 
go; if the ideal, some sacrifice must be made. 

This was Stevenson’s point of view. It was about fifty 
years ago that the controversy arose once more from an article 
by James Payn—a popular writer of the day—which treated 
the question wholly from the mercenary standpoint. Stevenson 
replied in the Fortnightly with what was perhaps the most 
inspiring thing he ever wrote. If R.L.S. was ever on the 
side of the angels, it was when he wrote “On the Morality of 
the Profession of Letters." For the lofty view which it takes 
of the writer’s calling, it would be hard to find its parallel 
in the whole of Literature. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch advised 
all young writers to bind Newman’s “Idea of a University” 
“as a frontlet on their brow and as a talisman on their 
writing-wrist”: he might have substituted, as being as useful, 
and less in the way, Stevenson’s short essay. Here is an 
extract from it, which may justify my enthusiasm: 

We all suffer ourselves to be too much concerned about 
a little poverty ; but such considerations should not move 
us in the choice of that which is to be the business and 
justification of so great a portion of our lives; and like 
the missionary, the patriot, or the philosopher, we should 
all choose that poor and brave career in which we can 
do the most and best for mankind. 

If all who joined the brotherhood of Letters came with 


such a spirit as his, there would be no such thing as “‘esurient 
bookmakers”—as he calls them. “Came with”? Nay, rather, 
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maintained. It is not so hard to start with high ideals: 
“your young men shall have visions”; but the ideals crumble 
and the visions fade. Under the threat of poverty, few will 
maintain for any length of time the high optimism and ideals 
with which they began. The spirit breaks down, and matter, 
gross and hard, takes command and its orders are obeyed. 
First things first; and for the majority of men, their liveli- 
hood must be the first consideration. When Art and Trade 
are put together, there is, as Pére de Parvillez says, a dan- 
gerous tendency for the less noble element to triumph over 
the other. 

He was very cautious. He might have said that, human 
nature being what it is, such would almost inevitably happen. 
There are exceptions. Indeed, one could compile lists of 
great names of men who, while pressed by one motive or 
another to produce work in a hurry, never yielded to the 
temptation to do anything slipshod or unworthy of their art. 
Addison, Scott, Newman—these and others could be quoted. 
Stevenson did in fact point in encouragement to the grand 
figures of Tennyson and Browning, Ruskin and Carlyle who 
were living when he wrote: but it was a mistake to have done 
so, for they are too exceptional to help beginners. 

Little though the young may fear to measure themselves 
beside the best, they are suspicious of those who do it for 
them. To flourish such names before the hundreds and 
thousands who, generation after generation, turn their eyes 
towards Literature as a career, is apt to depress even the 
bumptiousness of youth: even they would see that what those 
great literary athletes had done was too far above what the 
novice at the game would have to do, and by which he would 
have to maintain himself. If De Quincey was able, while 
writing to order for the magazines, to reduce his own ideal 
to practice, it does not follow that younger men, still un- 
known, will be able to do as he. Moreover, no list exists of 
those who trusted to Literature to support them, threw them- 
selves upon her, and sank. Such a list is not needed: we see 
or read instances of the tragedy every day. I am referring 
primarily—is it necessary to say?—not so much to financial 
as to moral collapse. 

For a handful of silver, the year’s or the month’s “best 
seller” will degrade his art by “writing down” to the level 
of the magazines to which he is invited to contribute—short 
stories hardly better than the “amateur” efforts they mingle 
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with; “log-rolling” in favour of friends, “causeries” that 
would bore if uttered aloud, “memories” that ought never to 
have been revived. Often enough, the objective merits of the 
stuff are negligible: no lesser man would dare to exhibit 
such a performance. Your “best seller’’—there is no need to 
labour the point—gets in on the strength of his reputation, 
and we regard his effusion in much the same way as we do 
the pictures Turner painted when he was nearly blind: mar- 
velling to compare them with what he could do. Such 
behaviour not only offends against the very elements of 
craftsmanship by blunting a fine instrument on rough work, 
but also, by encroaching on other people’s domains, it violates 
justice: it is appropriating work which lesser men, men, that 
is to say, less renowned but possibly more highly trained, 
could do as well or better—because prepared to take more 
time and pains over it. Here, if you want it, is one instance 
of the economic repercussions of the fusion of the “art” 
with the “trade” of writing, and which, in the nature of 
things, is bound to go on unless the successful man of Letters 
who lives by what he earns, exercises upon himself a restraint 
amounting to asceticism. 

Some, as we have said, have been ready to “sink’”—in the 
financial sense—rather than surrender their ideal, but most 
would prefer to take to journalism as a “second trade.” 
Stevenson indeed would include journalism and every depart- 
ment thereof, even down to the reporters, under the title of 
“Letters” ; but that is surely to do violence to what is usually 
understood by the term. For journalism, in its ordinary 
sense, is remarkable neither for qualities of style—the “pro- 
perties” of Literature—nor for any high moral or zsthetic 
“essence.” One cannot, for example, imagine the Daily Mail 
or the Sunday Express being proposed as a “set book” by the 
London Matriculation authorities. At its worst, journalism 
is a motley veil of jargon and clichés draped round a meagre 
idea, and at its best a real effort of talent devoted to party 
rather than truth. Such generalization must ignore the few 
who prize truth too much to sacrifice it for policy; and of 
course, in the sphere of critiques and essays, one has only to 
mention names like G. K. Chesterton or the late Sir Edmund 
Gosse to recognize that there is no impassible gulf between 
Literature and Journalism: but the amount of periodical 
writing that can, as Literature, claim to endure is negligible in 
comparison with the whole. For the ordinary writer for hire 
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cannot afford to wait upon his inspired moments, his exalted 
moods. No matter what his emotions or his lack of them: 
when the time comes to write, he must produce his regular 
quota, or his editor, or the public, will want to know the 
reason why. What is written in such circumstances is for- 
gotten like the faces you left behind with your paper in the 
Underground. 

To conclude. It is noteworthy that in France, according 
to M. Ernest Prévost to whose inquiry we have already re- 
ferred, unanimity on this point at least exists among the 
writers consulted: that whatever may be thought of that 
“second trade” in theory, in practice it is at present a neces- 
sity... We may, with Pére de Parvillez, commiserate those 
whom “poverty condemns to silence’”—doubtless a severer sen- 
tence to his countrymen than to ours—but we need have no 
fears for the consequences to Literature. “Let us not forget,” 
he reminds us, “that literary vocations too quickly dis- 
couraged by the ‘Crisis,’ as they are the most interested, 
so are they not always the most interesting.’’ Such desertions 
are no loss to art. The true artist—of the tribe of Stevenson 
—he who has it in his bones to write, will do so no matter 
what stand in the way, and not the seven wise men will make 
him think otherwise. He can and does bear the consequences 
of his resolution as Francis Thompson and, at one period of 
his life, Meredith did. Not the exquisite pain that Newman 
describes—of drawing out the living thought and clothing it 
in language—nor the repugnance that Conrad felt, will deter 
him. He too, whose vocation to Literature is real though 
not so strong nor proof against the onslaught of wise counsels, 
will not be put off altogether. He will compromise, serving 
the world by day, and paying his respects to the Muses in 
secret. He will understand and appreciate what Rupert 
Brooke wrote while at Cambridge: “I work at stuffy classics 
and ooze with grammar. To save my soul, I write thousands 
of poems in the evening and then burn them”; and if, even 
for whole years, he has the courage to imitate him, it will 


be all to the good. 
RONALD MOFFAT. 


' What ulterior motives may have played their part in bringing these 
writers to this very significant unanimity, I do not presume to inquire. I 
merely mention the fact for what it is worth. 














ATTACKING THE BIBLICAL 
COM MISSION 


HEY say that mankind’s original stock of humour 
was exhausted long ago, and that a ‘‘new’’ joke of 
1933 is but a variant of one familiar to the wits of 
Babylon. But whether or no it be possible to add to the 
gaiety of nations with something really new, it would cer- 
tainly have seemed improbable that anybody could, at this 
date, add to the confusion of the Church of Rome with a really 
new argument. Has not every single barnacle on Peter’s 
Bark been carefully described and classified and catalogued 
by such experts in cirripedology as Dr. Littledale, Dr. 
Salmon, Dr. Gore, Dr. Coulton and Dr. Cadoux? Eppur, 
si muove! That is the astonishing and exasperating thing 
about Peter’s Bark. She has been proved so often to be un- 
seaworthy, and still she manages to keep afloat and even to 
plough the waves. Not only that, but she attracts such a one 
as Dr. Orchard on board, in spite of the barnacles. It was 
Dr. Orchard’s embarkation that stirred Dr. F. L. Cross of 
Pusey House, Oxford, to find some fresh way of showing 
what a leaky old tub she is and how much in need of a 
thoroughly good scraping, if not a total scrapping. This, 
Dr. Cross proceeded to do in the July issue of the Hibbert 
Journal by means of the Biblical Commission : 


In the present writer’s judgment [he said] the exist- 
ence of this Commission is a final criterion against the 
specific claims of the Roman Catholic Church. It may 
be possible to avoid the historical objections to such a 
dogma as that of Papal Infallibility by a series of subtle 
refinements. But in the case of the Biblical Commission 
we see propositions set forth authoritatively which are 
indubitably in error. Is it conceivable that this should 
be possible in a Church which is, as the Roman Catholic 
Church claims to be, alone the covenanted sphere of the 
operation of the Spirit of Truth? 


Here, at any rate, is something original in the way of a 
barnacle, even if it turns out to be a barnacle-goose, of the 
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kind Giraldus Cambrensis saw with his own eyes growing 
downwards by the legs, like bananas, on a tree in Ireland.’ 

As Dr. Cross is reticent about the precise nature and pur- 
pose of the Commission which he finds a greater stumbling- 
block than Papal Infallibility, we may be permitted to supply 
a few details. The Commission was set up in Rome on 
October 30, 1902, by Pope Leo XIII, as an organ or execu- 
tive for putting into effect the prescriptions and recommenda- 
tions of his great Encyclical on the study of Scripture, ‘‘Prov- 
identissimus Deus,’’ which appeared in 1893. It is composed 
of a few Cardinals, usually three or four, to whom are joined 
as consultors a much larger number of Biblical scholars, 
chosen from various nationalities. An effort is made to secure 
representation among the consultors for every legitimate 
variety of opinion, as also for each specialized branch of Scrip- 
ture study. From his comments, Dr. Cross appears to think 
that the Commission’s functions are purely inquisitorial, but 
a glance at the Apostolic Letter, ‘‘Vigilantiz studiique 
memores,’’ which established it, will show that its primary 
purpose is the promotion of the study of Sacred Scripture. 
The outcome of its efforts in this direction was ultimately the 
Biblical Institute, which is unsurpassed in any country for 
facilities of study and investigation. Even Dr. Cross might 
find himself astonished by a visit to the ‘‘Biblico.’’ One does 
so wish he would pay this call and afterwards give us his 
impressions in the Hibbert Journal. 

In the Letter referred to above, the Pope laid down certain 
directive principles for the guidance of those associated with 
the Biblical Commission. The first principle runs as fol- 
lows : 

Let them consider foreign to their institute nothing 
new that has been discovered by the labours of modern 
scholars. Nay even must they be vigilant for anything 
useful that appears, bearing on Biblical exegesis, so as 
to take it over without delay and make it generally ser- 
viceable by means of their pens. Wherefore they are to 
be very diligent in the study of philology and its allied 
disciplines and to follow up their developments. 

Though the Biblical Commission is not one of the great 
Roman Congregations, nor, like other Commissions, attached 


» When he clapped his hands they detached themselves from the branches 
and flew away. Hence one derivation of the word barnacle: (Hi)bernicula, 
meaning an Irish goose. 
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to any Congregation, all Catholics are bound in conscience 
to submit to, and abide by, its decisions in matters of doc- 
trine. These decisions are, however, so far from being arbi- 
trary that a Catholic well versed in the tradition of the Church 
as manifested in Conciliar and Papal teaching might fore- 
cast them almost every time. The Church existed before the 
Bible or, at any rate, before the New Testament, did. It was 
she who inherited the Old and gave us the New Testament, 
and all along she has had her own very definite opinions about 
her gift. These were clearly expressed at the Council of 
Trent and, with still greater precision and amplitude, at the 
Vatican Council. Since the Vatican there have been two 
great Encyclicals on the Biblical question and a number of 
minor instructions from Popes, among them the recommenda- 
tion of Pius X, in 1906, that Catholic scholars should steer a 
middle course between modern ‘‘temeritas’’ and a too slavish 
adherence to the ‘‘usitata exegesis.”’ Dr. Cross might say 
that it was just like Pius X, to apply the word ‘‘temeritas”’ 
to modern scholarship, but it is a modern scholar himself, 
and one of the best, who writes of ‘‘a vice which microscopic 
research seems often to induce, that of abnormal suspicious- 
ness towards the evidence which suffices ordinary people, 
coupled with abnormal credulity towards evidence which is 
trifling or null.’’ * 

The decisions of the Biblical Commission are not infallible 
nor, therefore, irreversible. Far from being intended as a 
check on progress, they are meant to direct and help it by 
preventing hasty speculation or conclusions not strictly war- 
ranted by their premises. Much modern criticism is uncom- 
monly like a conclusion hunting for its premises, and to that 
kind of ‘‘hysteron proteron’’ the Commission is steadily op- 
posed. One might picture its decrees as the rails along which 
the train of Catholic exegesis must proceed, only that Dr. 
Cross would probably not admit the comparison to anything 
so dignified as a train. ‘‘A train, indeed!’’ he might say. 
‘*You mean a lumbering, antiquated, obstructive tram.’’ That 
is how people with private cars always talk about trams. But, 
all the same, the poor tram is solidly built and very useful 
to workmen, children and other simple folk of whom the 
Church of Rome is inordinately fond. By the same token, 
private cars of the sort do not remain in date everlastingly, 
for where are now the once glorious Tiibingen bus and the ele- 


* Lord Charnwood, ‘‘According to St. John’’ (1925), p. 35. 
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gant Model Renan, whose hoots used to make Victorian 
curates shiver over their tea? Scrap-iron mostly, except for 
odd bolts and screws which such ‘‘s -merchants’’ as Pro- 
fessor Bacon have incorporated in their Blue Birds. 

Coming now to Dr. Cross’s great, new argument against 
Rome, we find that it consists of six parts, they being the fol- 
lowing six decisions of the Biblical Commission, in the Doc- 
tor’s own wording : 


That there are no adequate reasons for disputing the 
unity of authorship of Isaiah ; that David was the author 
of those Psalms attributed to him in the New Testament ; 
that the critical arguments against the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch are insufficient (though it is gener- 
ously conceded that Moses may have used written 
sources); that St. Matthew’s is the first of the Gospels 
to have been written; that the Gospel was written in 
Hebrew ; that St. Mark wrote the last twelve verses of his 
Gospel (i.e., xvi, 9—20). 

Of these six propositions Dr. Cross remarks: ‘‘Every un- 
biased student of the Bible knows that they are all as contrary 
to established fact as they can be.’? Then he cites a passage 
of Dr. Orchard wherein reference is made to the scholarship 
of those responsible for the decrees. Immediately after the 
word ‘“‘scholarship’’ appear square brackets from Pusey 
House containing this charming bit of old English courtesy : 
‘A rather generous estimate of the attainments of the Divines 
who constitute the Biblical Commission !’’ Incidentally, one 
of the ‘‘Divines’”’ is Cardinal Ehrle whom Dr. Cross may re- 
member being honoured by Oxford for his services to learn- 
ing. Cardinal Pacelli, not unknown to fame, is another of 
the ‘‘Divines,’’ and the consultors ab Actis for many years 
were men of such eminence as Father David Fleming, Pére 
Vigouroux and Bishop Janssens. To pretend that Pére 
Vigouroux, for instance, had no competence as a Biblical 
scholar is rather a joke in presence of the many huge and 
well-documented tomes that bear his name. 

Now, though Dr. Cross is so superior and definite, a little 
application of the Higher Criticism to his pronouncements re- 
veals more than one notable blunder. For instance, to con- 
fine ourselves to the New Testament, the Biblical Commission 
did not decree that St. Matthew first wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew. It decreed that ‘‘there is sufficient support in tradi- 
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tion for the opinion that he wrote the First Gospel in his native 
tongue, the vernacular of the Jews of Palestine at that time,” 
which was more probably Aramaic than Hebrew. Again, the 
Commission did not say ‘‘that St. Mark wrote the last twelve 
verses of his Gospel.’’ What it said was that the reasons 
urged against the Marcan authorship of those verses were not 
“‘such as give a right to affirm that they are not to be received 
as inspired and canonical,’’ nor such as ‘‘prove Mark not to 
be their author.’’ The reader can hardly fail to notice the 
studied moderation of the Commission’s words as contrasted 
with Dr. Cross’s forthright reproduction of them. 

With regard to the authority attaching to these decisions, 
Dr. Orchard writes : 


No Catholic scholar is expected to profess what he does 
not believe, nor need he put forward such conclusions as 
those of the Biblical Commission as his own personal 
convictions; he is only asked to submit to what is no 
arbitrary authority . . .; while, in teaching others, he 
only needs to say : this is what has been decided on as, 
at present, the truest opinion and safest conclusion to 


promulgate.’ 
Dr. Cross comments in the following style : 


There can be little doubt from these remarks as to Dr. 
Orchard’s position. His own beliefs are contrary to the 
pronouncements of the Biblical Commission, but he no 
longer feels himself free to teach them. Now, in the long 
run, a position such as this is subversive of all principles 
of intellectual honesty. . . It is certainly difficult to 
understand how anyone can submit himself to a doctrine 
which he does not believe. If the Chancellor of my Uni- 
versity insisted that I was ‘‘bound to the moral duty of 
submitting’’ to the proposition ‘‘2+5=9,’’ it might be 
just possible for me to contend that I had done what 
was required of me by ceasing to teach anything ‘to the 
contrary, even though I continued to carry out my pri- 
vate arithmetical calculations in my accustomed manner. 
Such a position seems to me exactly similar to that of 
Dr. Orchard. 


Men have taken libel actions for lesser insults than this 
outrageous passage contains. Dr. Cross first grossly mis- 


» From Faith to Faith,’’ p. 265. 
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represents the requirements of the Biblical Commission and 
then accuses Dr. Orchard of double-mindedness because he 
does not appear to bow to the Pusey House version of those 
requirements. If the Commission taught explicitly that St. 
Mark wrote the last twelve verses of his Gospel, Dr. Orchard 
and many another good Catholic might well have difficulties. 
But, as we have seen, the Commission teaches no such thing. 
In fact it does not teach at all, but merely rules that the non- 
Marcan authorship of the verses has not been PROVED. Of 
course men will argue as to what is proof and what isn’t, but 
heaven help us all if we were to be tried for our lives by the 
methods of the Higher Criticism ! 

Keeping to the last section of St. Mark, as it is the most 
difficult of the objections marshalled by Dr. Cross, we find, 
right enough, that some bold spirits go the whole hog on the 
question of its non-authenticity. Thus the late C. H. Turner 
wrote with unusual vehemence: “‘It is as certain as anything 
can be in the domain of criticism that the Longer Ending did 
not come from the pen of the Evangelist Mark.’’ Far be it 
from the likes of us to argue with such a giant, but how could 
anyone be certain in a matter of that description? It is true 
that the two oldest Greek manuscripts do not contain the 
twelve verses, but St. Irenzeus, writing close on two hundred 
years before they came into existence explicitly cited the 
verses as a genuine part of St. Mark. Moreover, it has been 
forcibly argued by Dr. Salmca in his well-known ‘“‘Intro- 
duction to the New Testament’’ that the scribes who copied 
the two Greek manuscripts, Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, may very well have belonged to the school of 
Eusebius, the first of the Higher Critics, and may have 
omitted the twelve verses because that gentleman had frowned 
on them. Almost certainly the Vatican scribe must have 
had the twelve verses before him or, at least, have known 
about them, because he left a space on his precious vellum 
between St. Mark and St. Luke just sufficient to contain the 
verses should he decide afterwards to put them in. There 
is no similar blank space between Matthew and Mark. 

The silence of the two Greek manuscripts and the attitude 
of Eusebius form the strongest piece of external evidence 
possessed by the adverse critics. For the rest of their case 
they rely on internal evidence and refine it to such an extent 
that an ordinary man might feel tempted to exclaim: ‘‘O 
monstrous! but one halfpennyworth of bread to this intoler- 
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able deal of sack!’’ A little impatience is surely justifiable 
when it is remembered that, in support of the twelve verses, 
can be cited all the ancient Greek manuscripts except the two 
mentioned above, all the ancient Latin manuscripts, dating 
from the second century, except one, all the manuscripts of 
the Vulgate, the most important and ancient of the Syriac 
manuscripts, including the Diatessaron of Tatian, the pupil 
of St. Justin, all the Coptic and Ethiopian manuscripts, with 
the possible exception of two, and the majority of the 
Armenian manuscripts. As for the opposition of Eusebius, 
it will be found on a study of his words that he is inconsistent 
and also had a practical axe to grind. 

So is Dr. Cross inconsistent. Not content with ordinary 
certainty, as was Professor Turner, he claims metaphysical 
certainty for the non-Marcan authorship. Otherwise he 
would not have illustrated his point with a ‘‘2+5=9”’ and said 
that it was ‘‘exactly similar’’ to Dr. Orchard’s position. For- 
getting the metaphysics a few lines later, he continues : 


Here we have a body of theologians, possessing the 
highest Roman Catholic credentials and professing to 
give authoritative guidance on some of the problems 
which are matters of acute difficulty to modern critics, 
and yet proclaiming teaching which is, in fact, as mani- 
festly antiquated and as untrue as the Ptolemaic As- 
tronomy or the theory of phlogiston [italics inserted]. 


If, as the doctor says here, the problem of the Marcan or the 
non-Marcan authorship of the twelve verses is still a “‘matter 
of acute difficulty’’ to modern critics, how can he claim that 
the non-Marcan authorship is as certain as that two and five 
do not make nine? Also, we should like him to show us 
where the Biblical Commission may be found “‘proclaiming 
teaching.”’ That it has never done, but merely given authori- 
tative verdicts on teaching brought to its notice. One is 
pretty certain, almost metaphysically certain, in fact, that the 
members of the Commission are as keenly aware and appre- 
ciative of the evidence against the Marcan authorship as Dr. 
Cross or anybody else. Only they take into account the great 
body of evidence on the other side, too, and refuse to be 
hustled by the mandarins of internal criticism into a pre- 
mature bliss of certitude. 

Those critics profess to know in extraordinary detail what 
a writer of nearly two thousand years ago could or could 
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not have done with his pen. One thing obviously quite be- 
yond him was the learning of a new word or a new construc- 
tion. If it was usual for him to speak of Our Lord by His 
name of Jesus, then he could not possibly have called him 
‘*The Lord’’ towards the end of his narrative, even though 
there were reasons why he should. As regards style, it was 
beyond the power of the aforesaid writer to speed up his story 
for a few minutes in the way we moderns can. Was his 
usual style picturesque and detailed, then a summary and 
compressed style he could not achieve, even if he had to die 
within the hour. Also, in the event of his having broken off 
the narrative for some reason, he was under, so they imply, 
this time, the useful compulsion, which we, alas! are not, 
of having to resume, perhaps months or years later, at exactly 
the right place and pace, even though he might not have 
the rest of his text before him when he decided to continue 
it. Did he not resume in that fashion, the critics assure us, 
then the continuation simply wouldn’t be his. Plainly, the 
writer of old was a very different being from ourselves who 
are always doing the things he couldn’t do, changing our 
style, using words that we never used in our lives before, 
starting to write letters or articles leisurely and ending them 
with a rush, leaving them off and taking them up again 
later, only to find that we have overlapped and repeated 
ourselves and spoken of Mrs. Bloggs as ‘‘the Lady with the 
carbuncle,’’ though we had already mentioned her as Mrs. 
Bloggs tout court. Now it is just such things as these that 
make up a large part of the critics’ case against the authen- 
ticity of St. Mark’s twelve last verses. They first manu- 
facture a nice, automatic, calculable St. Mark, then drop 
their pennies into him and, of course, every time get out 
what they want. It is the same process as that by which 
another school of critics finds Bacon in Shakespeare, and a 
third school, the divine destiny of the Anglo-Saxon stock in 
the internal dispositions of the Pyramid of Cheops. 

All this, however, is not meant in the least to suggest that 
the critics have not given the pro-Marcans, if we may so 
style them, a very stiff case to answer. They certainly have, 
and the pro-Marcans are the first to admit it, only they beg 
that their own strong case be not overlooked. Before capi- 
tulating they desire to know why all the evidence should have 
coalesced in favour of the Marcan authorship of the twelve 
verses as early as the fifth century, and why St. Irenzus 
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should have been so emphatically for the Marcan authorship 
a hundred years before the doubting Eusebius was born. 
Until such grave difficulties are satisfactorily answered it is 
a mere bit of bluff and braggadocio on the part of Dr. Cross 
to throw the Ptolemaic Astronomy and the theory of phlogis- 
ton at our heads. The Ptolemaic Astronomy was abandoned 
because Galileo’s successors, not Galileo himself, were able 
to prove that the Copernican theory accounted infinitely better 
for the celestial phenomena. When the anti-Marcans come 
down from their speculative perch and perform the same 
strictly scientific service on behalf of their theory, the Biblical 
Commission will withdraw its veto. Meantime, Catholics 
are free to admit that the adverse critics have a great deal to 
say for themselves. But they might, as good scholars, say 
it less provocatively and be content with a more modest claim 
for their conclusion than metaphysical certainty. 

Before ending it is necessary to state with emphasis that 
the last paragraph of Dr. Cross’s article in the Hibbert 
Journal cannot possibly have emanated from his pen. To 
adapt the four criteria, used in regard to Mark by Professor 
C. H. Turner :—1) ‘‘the style of the Hibbert (p. 551, lines 
12—39) is totally different from the style of Dr. Cross,’ as 
any unbiased student of the complete text may see at a glance. 
After his strongly and, indeed, scornfully expressed opinions 
about the ‘‘specific claims of the Roman Catholic Church,’’ 
it is incredible, if the Higher Criticism has any value, that 
he should have written : ‘‘Within her [the Roman Catholic] 
fold are to be found some of the most sincere seekers after 
truth, some of the most talented scholars, of the most gifted 
scientists, of the richest saints in Christendom. . . On a de- 
curialized Roman Catholicism the future of Christianity in 
Western Europe, humanly speaking, depends.’’ 2) In Pro- 
fessor Turner’s words, ‘‘there is no connexion, indeed there 
is clear inconsistency in the junction of’’ Dr. Cross’s last 
paragraph to what immediately precedes. The body of the 
article is utterly uncompromising and decisive as to Rome’s 
errancy and failure, whereas the writer of the last paragraph 
is full of hesitation and inclined to think that, with minor 
modifications, not touching Rome’s dogmatic position at all, 
she might well turn out to be the true Church. 3) In contrast 
with the rest of the article, there is no mention whatever of 
the Biblical Commission in the final paragraph, and there are 
quite a number of hapax legomena such as ‘‘Fogazzaro,”’ 
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*‘Americanismus,’’ ‘“‘Buonaiuti,’’ “‘curialism.’’ 4) Not only 
has the final paragraph all the appearance of an independent 
summary, but it has all the look of a cento made up from 
known documents (the letters of Baron von Hiigel, for in- 
stance) with a special ‘‘tendency’’ to emphasize the truth and 
worth of Roman Catholicism, apart from Curialism." To 
conclude, with Professor Turner: ‘‘It is as certain, then, as 
anything can be in the domain of criticism, that the final 
paragraph did not come from the pen of’’ Dr. Cross or, alter- 
natively (as they say in libel actions) Dr. Cross did not write 
the rest of the article. He cannot, as a good Higher Critic, 
have it both ways, unless, indeed, two and five makes nine 
and the theory of phlogiston is, after all, the true reason why 
things go on fire. 
J- BRODRICK. 








““ Descendit de Celts.” 


INCE Thou hast trod the stairway that descends 
From inaccessible Light into the depths 
Of poor humanity, 
There is a way for us to climb to Thee, 
Shod with the heavy footgear of the flesh, 
Bearing the burden of fatigue and care— 
Our human portion here. 
Thou'st blazed the way, O Pioneer Divine, 
From the profound of our infirmity, 
By such degrees that we can take in stride— 
E’en as Thy priests, mounting the altar steps— 
Prayer on the lips, confidence at the heart. 
G. GWYN. 


t See ‘‘A New Commentary oa Holy Scripture’’ (S.P.C.K., 1928). Part 
III, p. 123. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE WISH NOT TO BELIEVE. 


“I don’t want to know what Roman Catholics believe. Be- 
cause if I did know I might have to become one. And I 
don’t want to become one.” 


HIS was a remark made not so long ago in the present 

writer’s hearing, by one who evidently thought himself 
quite sincere and straightforward ; he has often wondered, both 
before it was made to him and since, how many of his fellow- 
countrymen feel exactly the same thing, though they would not 
put it in the same crude form, but would “settle their con- 
sciences” in a thousand other ways. They will justify themselves 
in not knowing, and in not trying to know, by many arguments. 
They will cling to the assurance in which they have been brought 
up, that the Roman Catholic Church is wrong, by the common 
concept of Englishmen, and, therefore, to study Her is a mere 
waste of time. Or, whatever may be said for Her in the past, 
She is now out of date, old-fashioned, unprogressive. Or She 
is un-English, grasping, interfering, both in political and in 
individual private life. Or She is an enemy of liberty, of 
learning, of science, of all the wonderful things of our time 
that make life in these days so well worth living. Or, in any 
case, a man must be loyal to the religion of his baptism; he 
must stick to his ship whatever may befall her. Or . . ., and 
so, specious reasons are adduced in abundance, are assumed to 
be true; not one of them is tested or examined, lest it be found 
that all are wanting. 

Or if such a one feels that this .intransigent attitude is too 
narrow-minded—and an Englishman dreads nothing more than 
to be accused of intolerance,—he will prove to himself by his 
behaviour that he is not. He has many Roman Catholic friends, 
and gets on with them very well. He has even Roman Catholic 
relations; a brother or sister has married a Roman Catholic, 
perhaps one of them has actually joined the Roman Church, and 
it has made no difference. He has seen and admired Roman 
Catholic work throughout the world, and has even helped it now 
and then. He fully recognizes all the good it has done in the 
past, and all it is doing in the present; the training of Europe 
by the monks, the making of the nations, the work of the mis- 
sionaries in Africa and Asia, and all that sort of thing. Ina 
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sense he calls himself a Catholic; a Protestant Catholic, an 
Anglican Catholic, thereby proving to himself that what he 
objects to is not the Catholic, but the Roman. He tells himself 
that all forms of religion are very much the same; that all are 
more or less right and all more or less wrong, and that the 
Roman Catholic Church is no better and no worse than others. 
If he is urged, or if his conscience urges him, that such uni+ 
versal condemnation is unfair, that, in many that are wrong, one 
may be, and probably is, right, then he will turn the argument. 
He will speak of his dislike for dogmatism, for excessive cere- 
monial, for antiquated methods and practices, for foreign inter- 
ference, for outworn and meaningless formulas, and so on. 

Or he will go even further. He will pretend to himself that 
he does know enough already, and does not need to inquire 
further; what he has learnt is quite sufficient to convince him 
that Roman Catholicism is not for him. He ‘flings about the 
usual shibboleths, not knowing what one of them means, where 
it has come from, on what it is founded, what it implies., He 
knows he can toss the words about like a shuttlecock, and his 
friends will toss them back ; since they are all so agreed, he must 
be right. Thus he has no use for Revelation, for the Immaculate 
Conception, for the Virgin Birth; he is not too sure whether 
these last are not one and the same thing. He dislikes quarrels 
about words like Homoousian, Transubstantiation, Infallibility; 
a religion which has to bolster itself up with dogmas such as 
these, whatever they may mean, is no religion for him in his busy, 
active, concentrated life. It is not a religion for an age of the 
telephone and wireless, of aeroplanes and cinemas, of business 
and industry, and of practical Lommon sense. Do we not notice 
that Roman Catholics never seem to get on? Are not Roman 
Catholic countries notoriously backward? Though he knows it 
is safer to put these charges in the shape of questions without 
answers, even to himself, than of bald statements of fact. 

Or what is he constantly hearing from historians? He does 
not pretend to be a scholar himself, but he has heard people 
talk about the Roman Catholic Church in a way that puts him off. 
Do they not say that even the Gospels cannot be relied upon? 
And is not the Pope only a descendent of all that is left of the 
Roman Emperor? And what is that about the .False Decretals? 
And did not a Pope once declare a false doctrine? And have 
there not been wicked Popes that have been a scandal to 
humanity? What of Rodrigo Borgia? And did not the Church 
condemn Galileo? Did not the Pope drive Henry VIII to 
exasperation with his interference? And did he not depose 
Queen Elizabeth and subsidize the King of Spain that he might 
come and dethrone her? And after all, though now he has no 
complaint against his Roman Catholic friends, have not their 
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forefathers been a danger to England for centuries? “Bloody 
Mary,” and the Smithfield Martyrs and the Gunpowder Treason, 
and the Titus Oates Plot, and James II, and the Scottish Pre- 
tender, and the Irish Rebellion? No, on the whole he knows 
enough about Roman Catholics and their religion; he does not 
want to know any more. He does not want to know what Roman 
Catholics believe, because if he did know he might have to 
become one; and he does not want to become one. 

And then there are social considerations. He scorns to think 
that mere questions of business, or of getting on in the world, 
should weigh with him, though of course he has himself and 
others to think about who depend on him. But there is the 
trouble he would give at home, to his family and others, if he 
were known to be even thinking of religion. There is his place 
in his club, in his regiment, in his office, in his country house, 
in his workshop. Of course, there are Roman Catholics in all 
these places, and on the whole they get on very well; in fact, 
they are rather popular than not. But then they were born 
Roman Catholics, and so their friends took them from the first 
as such; or they were eccentric, peculiar people, and when they 
changed over it was only taken as part of their peculiarity. But 
he is not like that. If there is one thing he aims at it is being, 
like everybody else ; one might say that that is his religion, since 
it is the reason why he goes to church whenever he goes at all, 
why he believes what he says he does believe, and is the standard 
of his moral code. He does what is done; he does not do what 
is not done ; a good enough religion for any English gentleman. 

So, on the whole, it is as well to leave Roman Catholics, and 
Roman Catholicism alone; if anything occurs to stir a suspicion 
that perhaps it is right after all, it is wise always to stifle the 
suspicion at once. If arguments occur in its favour which he 
cannot answer, well, there are cleverer men than himself who 
evidently can answer them, and he can safely .leave it at that. 
What are his clergymen for, if not for that? They know all 
about theology, or whatever it is called, and they don’t seem to 
worry much. In fact, he rather prefers those who don’t worry; 
who run boys’ clubs, and women’s socials, and generally make 
themselves useful and agreeable. As for himself, he is a plain 
man who likes to get on with his job; and he prefersa religion 
which leaves him alone, lets him think and act as he finds best, 
and does not trouble him too much about what is right and what 
is wrong. No; on the whole, it is best to leave Roman Catholi- 
cism alone. 

It cannot be said that this attitude is very new, or even 
peculiar to England. It is as old as the Pharisees, who asked 
by what authority Jesus Christ did what He did, and disturbed 
their peaceful supremacy; as Pilate, who asked Him what was 
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truth, and would not wait for an answer; as Herod, who would 
not condemn but would ridicule; as the judges who called in 
the Apostles and, having nothing more to say, “after they had 
scourged them, charged them that they should not speak at all in 
the name of Jesus.” It is as old as those Athenians of whom it 
is written that ‘some indeed mocked, but others said: We will 
hear thee again concerning this matter” and did not; as that 
other judge who said: “In a little thou persuadest me to become 
a Christian,” yet stayed where he was. The mind is the same, 
and has always been the same; only the orientation is slightly, 
very slightly, different. 

“And after some days, Felix, coming with Drusilla his wife, 
who was a Jew, sent for Paul, and heard of him the faith that 
is in Christ Jesus. And as he treated of justice, and chastity, 
and of the judgment to come, Felix being terrified, answered: 
For this time go thy way: but when I have a convenient time 
I will send for thee.” 

There is something very modern in that story. 


HH A.G. 





“THE GREEN LADs.” 

ESIDES open propaganda of an obnoxious sort, there 

is nowadays a good deal of masked stuff that Catholics have 
to be on their guard against. We did not know that “The 
Green Company—Pow-Wows on Pioneering for Boys and Girls,” 
by Leslie A. Paul, “Little Otter,” headman of the Woodcraft 
Folk, first published in 1931, was still being sold. However, 
we recently came across a little Catholic boy possessed of this 
book. The book, we may say at once, is written in the most ap- 
palling jargon—a blend of Kipling and Jack London at their 
very worst. ‘Greetings, Little Brother and Little Sister! I give 
you the Sign of the Open Hand! Give ear! .. . Be strong. 
Live kindly. Love the sun. Follow the trail. It is enough! 
Good hunting and smooth trailing to the children of the pine 
trees and the rising sun. I have spoken. How.” Would to 
goodness that these elderly gentlemen would realize that their 
little brothers and sisters, to-day, are nauseated by that. 

Well, we are all for the sun (when any) or pine trees (if any) 
and so on; but there simply is no excuse for this very inferior 
version of Scout- and Guide-ism, save that the author wants to 
get in, at first, some stuff below (even) H. G. Wells in his ‘“‘Out- 
line,” about the Two-Legged Thing and the Sabre-Toothed One, 
Grey Cells, Piltdown Skulls, and Mad November Moons. Then we 
have St. Francis with his “monks,” “giving all their strength” 
to the service of their fellow-men; then you have Robin Hood 
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{complete with Friar Tuck! ), King Arthur, and Congo Natives. 
Then oaths to observe an adventurous life. You have to camp 
out, to work for World-Peace and Co-operation, to understand 
the Mysteries of Nature, and to possess a Spirit that searches 
for truth and loves Silent Places. Andsoon. “Just in the same 
way that there were small bands of Franciscan monks . . . so 
there are small bands of Woodcraft Folk belonging to the Great 
Kindred.” For example, there are Elfin Folk (under ten). They 
contain Gang-Story-tellers ; Tom-tom Beaters, Hike Masters and 
so on. The comrades have “quite frankly” to show respect to 
Kinsfolk, who are over 16, but not a “Yessir” or “Nossir’”’ 
respect, nor the ‘‘mechanical obedience of a private soldier to 
an officer,” and of course the movement is co-sexual. ‘‘Just 
be natural about it, that’s all.” 

After much more about camp-life, and respect for the body, 
and meditating, the Indian’s Prayer in the Sun-dance is recom- 
mended, and we reach the Great Spirit, and Great Teachers, 
Buddha, Confucius, Lao Tse, Mahomet (hateful spelling, but 
no matter), and Jesus Christ. They all taught that service is 
better than riches; that the Spirit is the thing. “Sometime they 
did dark things in the name of the Spirit,” such as killing dis- 
believers in their own God, and calling them “ugly names,” like 
“pagans, devil-worshippers,” and so on. Science has now “told” 
us how the world ‘‘came and how life arose on earth” (p. 144). 
(Can you imagine anyone saying that, even in the Daily Worker? 
“How.” God help us.) Anyhow we “can, and must,” tolerate 
people who worship otherwise than ourselves, or even not at 
all with knee or lip, but “love life for its own sake.” ' Here 
we are indeed in the bottomless pit of jargon. However, “you 
must understand this. It is something for you to grasp. Do 
not worry over religion. Live your life worthily for the Great 
Spirit. Seek the Truth. Heaven and Hell, rewards and punish- 
ments do not concern you. You do not need the promise of them 
to be a good son of the old Two-Legged Thing. . . All you 
can do (italics mine) is to live your life worthily.” You are part 
of the mystery of life: “the sun quickens your life”; you go 
back to the earth and are “built up into grass and dew and air” ; 
so go and live fully; get sunburnt and supple; ‘find out the 
secrets of the old, old earth’; and if nothing in you is mean or 
dark or unkindly or stupid, “then you will be religious”; “you 
will have worshipped as men should worship.” Your reward 
will be the love of your fellow-men and the “warmth of heart 
which service has brought.” 

It was only at this point that I perceived from an appendix that 
Mr. Paul dikes Mr. H. G. Wells, and even recommends that 
ultimate degradation, the work of H. van Loon. Also a lot 
more tendentious slosh, nearly all written by propagandists who 
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imagine they provide what children like, while always having an 
eye on their elders. 2 

I assume—honestly—that the author is sincere. I know, on 
perfectly good evidence, that a lot of this ‘“‘woodcraft” business, 
or anyway “youth-culture,” is nothing of the sort, but as obscene 
as you will. False pacifism, false naturalism, false inter- 
nationalism, and certainly the false sexualism, underlies it. [ 
allege nothing of the sort about “The Green Company,” of 
which I had, indeed, not more than vaguely heard hitherto. 
Every Catholic is bound, if he would be true to his creed, to love 
charity, union, peace (Eucharistic virtues), chastity, courage, and 
simplicity. All that the Green Company preaches, so far as 
it is positive, has long ago been our heritage. But one proof of 
how very little Mr. Paul realizes the world he lives in is, that 
he can say “we hear less and less of the Franciscans”! ‘The 
Green Company of pioneers,” he adds, “is a movement for 
to-day” . . . I do not deny that the group he can call “we” may 
hear less and less of Franciscans, or of St. Vincent de Paul 
or St. Aloysius for that matter: but what a.group! ‘within what 
cloisters this “Apostle of the Hike” must exist! Anyone oughi 
to know of the Franciscan work in our world; and of what it 
never has ceased being; and of what it is becoming: and a 
good many could—if they were aware of the trend of thought 
to-day—foresee an intellectual revival of Franciscanism as re- 
markable as that of Thomism; and should Mr. Paul say that 
that has nothing to do with Totems and Redskins or Boys (and 
Girls)—well, obviously it has ; but in any case he does not realize 
that the movement of ideas always gets through to practice. 

We are sorry, then, to say that we think nothing at all of the 
“Green Company” as a movement, and we would ‘detest to see 
any young Catholic in any way connected with it. It is nota 
patch on the Scouts, and, given their existence, it is perfectly 
unnecessary. It adds nothing save a very shoddy account of 
prehistoric man, and a sneer at religion, combined with the 
most dreadful sentimentalism about Great Spirits, Science, and 
Urges. I wish it knew that by now the very word “clean” has 
become a joke among young men, from universities to suburbs 
and to docks, so earnest are these “naturalists” in harping upon 
it. We very much hope that England will return to a more sen- 
sible manner of life than it has recently indulged in—but it 
will not be along the road indicated by this very affected book. 
We have not yet read Mr. Paul’s poetry, but probably some day 
we shall have to. We fear, we terribly fear, that it may turn 
out to be “Puck of Pook’s Hill-ish,” about Flint Men, Strong 


Limbs, Celtic Swords and Ashen Staves. 
C.C.M. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
ESSENTIAL CATHOLICISM 


The Church has suffered grievously in certain countries through 
an accidental association with dynasties, and may suffer also by 
like association with political parties or with schools of thought. 
So great is her assimilative power that we are apt to forget that 
the things assimilated to her current teaching are often not of the 
essence of her message to the world and may be replaced by rival 
systems. The Aristotelean philosophy was not accepted as tenable 
without the bitterest theological opposition, and a synthesis with 
newer schools may yet be made. Or look at the history of 
Copernicanism. It was tolerated as a permissible hypothesis long 
before it became a temporary danger through the aggressive dog- 
matism of Galileo. There was then created a living menace to the 
faithful, but neither the consequent reaction to the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem nor its subsequent abandonment were anything but accidentals 
when set against the deposit of eternal truth. As in philosophy 
and astronomy, so it may be in politics and economics, and they 
would indeed ‘‘halve the Gospel of God’s grace’’ who would deny 
the transforming and sanctifying power He has left in things 
temporal to His Church.—Lorp RANKEILLOUR in The Dublin Re- 


view, July, 1933. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRY 


The whole notion of the ‘‘economic’’ man must be banished. In 
its place must be put the notion of Man as a being whose highest 
privilege it is to serve. It is the paradox of our economic troubles 
that it is avarice alone which keeps us from abundance. . . 

The present Pope occupies a position utterly different from that 
of any of his predecessors. More and more is he coming to be ac- 
cepted even by people quite outside the Catholic Church, as the 
exponent of the most coherent economic programme of the day, 
and non-Catholics, as I have found more than once, who have been 
fired to red-hot enthusiasm by the Pope’s economic teaching, have 
then been both amazed and dismayed to discover how large a num- 
ber of Catholics are both indifferent to and ignorant of that teach- 
ing. There are plenty of details of application upon which the 
Pope has not pronounced, and Catholics may legitimately differ, 
and neither the present writer nor any other Catholic may claim 
any view as the exclusively Catholic view unless he has real 
authority for doing so. But, at the same time, with the teaching 
of the Pope before us, no Catholic has a right to remain indifferent 
to the horrible paradox of our times.—MRr. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
in The Clergy Review, July, 1933. 
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CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE 


It is of no value to appeal to the principle of charity in this re- 
gard. True charity is founded on justice and truth, it is neces- 
sarily jealous and it becomes soft and mushy when, in the interests 
of good will, it compromises with untruth and mixes the genuine 
and the counterfeit. Indeed, it may be said that much so-called 
tolerance is due to the failure to realize the values of certain ideals 
and truths; and, just as in the moral order the toleration of evil 
may ruin the education of a child and destroy a State, so in intel- 
lectual matters truth may be lost altogether by allowing it to 
consort with falsehood. Now, the Catholic Church has always 
regarded itself as having in trust the authentic divine message of 
eternal life given through and in Christ. Both on account of the 
sacred and unique character of this message and its salutary effect 
on man, it is essential that the Church should guard that message 
with the strictest care; and, no matter what immediate good might 
seem to come, refuse to have any dealings with those who would 
alter a single iota of it. Moreover, the Church believes that it is 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the means Christ took to perpetuate 
Himself through time and in every place, and it follows from this 
that it must keep itself pure and lay down the strictest rules of 
membership. So far from exclusiveness, then, being a difficulty, 
it would seem to be one of the necessary marks of a religion which 
claims to be the spokesman of God’s wishes.—ReEv. M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., M.A., in The Hibbert Journal, July, 1933. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The drift from the rural areas to the towns continued until the 
crisis of 1931. It is obvious, therefore, that there must be many 
amongst the unemployed who, from their early training in agricul- 
ture, are capable of taking up smallholdings of their own, without 
any previous training. Indeed, the lists of applicants for small- 
holdings under the county schemes show this most clearly. Fur- 
ther, there is the great number of dispossessed, and now idle, 
agricultural labourers. Lord Bledisloe, last autumn, gave the num- 
ber, which ran into thousands. Add to these the large quantity 
of men who have successfully cultivated allotments for many years, 
and it will be seen that the task of settling families on the land can 
be proceeded with immediately, without any delays for training. 
Obviously, settlement for such men and their families should come 
first, for this plan is capable of immediate attainment and obviates 
the cost of a training period. Settlements of this kind, when once 
established, would become centres of attraction, and their poten- 
tialities in this respect enormous.—ARCHBISHOP OF LIVERPOOL in 
The Tablet, July 8, 1933. 
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THE INTRINSIC EVIL OF CONTRACEPTION 


Unfortunately, most of our opponents in this matter, and many 
Catholics as well, do not understand this language. They say 
that the argument is metaphysical—as it certainly is—and they 
are unfamiliar with metaphysical reasoning. They find the con- 
cept of intrinsic evil unintelligible. They cannot think of any act 
as evil unless it produces evil effects ; that is, effects which involve 
some positive injury to human beings. They can see that murder, 
theft and lying and adultery are wrong because these have bad 
consequences for human welfare; that is, they deprive some per- 
sons of satisfactory experiences or inflict some inconvenience. 
Under the same conception of moral evil, many persons see nothing 
reprehensive in legal killing of the insane and the incurable, or 
in abortion of an unviable foetus. The intrinsic deordination of 
contraceptive practices they cannot regard as morally evil, since 
it does not necessarily produce bad effects and sometimes has ob- 
viously good effects.—VERY Rev. Joun A. Ryan, S.T.D., in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1933. 


THE ETHICS OF BETTING 


You know what ‘‘occasions of sin’? mean—things which are 
relatively small sins, or not sins at all. Take, for instance, bet- 
ting. Betting in itself is not a sin, provided the money you bet 
is your own, and provided that no forbidden consequences are in- 
volved in your wager. But how often betting, though not a sin 
in itself, becomes a snare for sins of dishonesty or becomes a mania 
which leads young men to risk money which duty requires them to 
keep safe in order to maintain themselves and help their families, 
and to make due financial preparation for a future home. Or bet- 
ting may lead young men to get involved in loose company, which 
leads to loss of self-control. Or again, betting leads young men to 
get excited and forget themselves and break loose and run beyond 
their original intentions and land themselves in difficulties and 
debts. Then, betting easily develops into a delirium, a morbid 
fascination so absorbing as to cause men to neglect their busi- 
ness duties and home duties, and even their duties to God, thus 
rendering themselves unfit to perform them and rendering them- 
selves, therefore, guilty of grave sin. And when the fascination 
of betting develops into the delirium of gambling, it leads young 
fellows on till their minds are unhinged, ending in demoralization 
and ruin. The delirium of gambling indicates mental and moral 
decadence. Yet this moral decadence has its source in betting, 
which, in itself, is sinless and regarding which people very rightly 
say—‘‘To bet is not a sin.’’ That is quite right. But what is 
right in itself may pave the way to what is wrong.—THE EpDIToR 
in The Irish Rosary, July, 1933- 








REVIEWS 


I—ESSAYS IN ORDER? 


HE last three volumes of Messrs. Sheed and Ward’s well- 

known series, ‘Essays in Order,” bear the date 1932, and an 
apology is due for the tardiness of this notice. The first essay, 
entitled 7e Modern Dilemma, by Christopher Dawson, discusses 
the question whether, and how, the essential elements of Euro- 
pean civilization can be preserved amid the tremendous revo- 
lutionary upheavals of the modern world. It is no longer a 
question, he reminds us, of gradual evolutionary changes; such 
as nineteenth-century Liberalism loved to contemplate. Pro- 
gress has quite got out of hand. What we are now witnessing is 
a vast, widespread, abrupt and volcanic movement of change 
of spiritual mood and outlook. It is much more like the sudden 
appearance of a biological “mutation” than the safe and slow 
accumulation and sifting out of minute, casual variations which 
Darwinism taught us to look for. Perhaps it is true that history 
does proceed by such sudden and integral mutations; so, at 
least, Mr. Dawson believes. The conversion of the Roman 
Empire, within the space of a few centuries, to Christianity, was 
(in the perspective of history) a phenomenon of ‘this rapid, 
catastrophic type. So, too, were the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation four hundred years ago: so, too, the still anonymous 
movement of our own age. 

The constituent and distinctive ideals of traditional Euro- 
pean civilization are, according to Mr. Dawson, these four: the 
Christian ideal, the ideal of humanity, the scientific ideal, and 
the ideal of democracy. It will not be necessary to follow the 
writer through the details of his argument. He has no difficulty 
in showing that these have been the salient characteristics of 
Western as opposed to Oriental culture, in the past, and that 
they are in very great danger of being swept away in the modern 
world. The threat to their continuance does not come, for the 
most part, from any completely-formulated antagonistic doctrine: 
our age is rather poor in philosophy. The danger arises from a 
complex of other causes—the economic chaos resulting, in great 
measure, from the vast triumphs of mechanical invention, the 
omnipotence of the secularist state, the deliberate perversion of 
‘educational standards in the interests either of atheism, or of 
avarice, or of unscrupulous nationalism. In his chapter on Re- 


* (1) The Modern Dilemma. By Christopher Dawson. (2) The New Psychologies. 
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ligion, Mr. Dawson makes it very clear that no form of Chris- 
tianity short of Catholicism will meet the needs of this troubled 
generation. ‘‘The only society that fulfils these conditions [of 
being a real, visible, spiritual society, providing a recognizable 
centre of religious unity] is the Catholic Church, the most 
ancient, yet, at the same time, the most adaptable’ of all existing 
institutions. If Christianity is necessary to Europe, the Catholic 
(Church is no less necessary to Christianity, for without it the 
latter would become no more than a mass of divergent opinions 
dissolving under the pressure of rationalist criticism and secu- 
larist culture.””’ We heartily recommend this little book to the 
attention of our readers. 

The New Psychologies, by Rudolf Allers of Vienna, gives a 
reasoned account and criticism of the two best-known systems 
of medical psychology, #.e., the Freudian system of psycho- 
analysis, and the Adlerian system of Individual Psychology. 
Readers of the author’s bigger work, ‘The Psychology of 
Character,” will remember the splendid exposition of the latter 
system contained in it. More space is devoted in the present 
essay to Freud than to Adler, but the relative advantages of 
either theory, and the limitations of both are clearly brought 
out. Dr. Allers shows how the modern psychologies grew out 
of the clinical experience of alienists. Scientific psychology 
presented no complete doctrine concerning the nature of mental 
life. Only the phenomena of sensitive life had been studied 
with “scientific” exactness—which means to say that it is only 
to this life that quantitative measurement had been to any ex- 
tent applied. The Freudian doctrine aims at “scientific” 
presentment of the whole of conscious life. Starting with the 
postulate of a single fundamental psychical energy, called the 
libido, the theory professes to explain how this may become 
attached successively to a variety of objects, how it may be 
transferred from one object to another, how it expresses itself 
through a variety of impulses and representations, the total 
quantum of energy remaining, as in the physical sphere, un- 
changed. As Dr. Allers points out, the assumption of this /ibido 
as the ultimate reality of mental life is not based on empirical 
observation, but is an @ priori prejudice, a pre-scientific dogma, 
arbitrarily imposed on the data of experience. It is obviously, 
moreover, a materialistic philosophy that is here dogmatically 
assumed. The life of what we commonly call thought and feel- 
ing and volition is resolved into a hypothetical system of bio- 
logical tensions and strains, and even these are conceived 
ultimately in terms of non-living force. Psychology becomes a 
mere chapter in bio-physics. Above all, there is the complete 
neglect to provide anything resembling a unitary principle of 
mental life. Psycho-analysis is essentially an atomic view of 
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consciousness, in which anything like a substantial ego can 
have no place. It sacrifices not only the soul, but even that type 
of phenomenal continuity which was so brilliantly and decisively 
established half a century ago by William James. With the 
Freudian psycho-analysts we find ourselves back in the psycho- 
logical atomism of Hume and the Association school. That fact 
fatally discredits psycho-analysis as a philosophic doctrine, 
whatever may be said of its therapeutic value. Dr. Allers does 
not believe that even in this latter respect it has any special 
claim to attention. Medical practice could quite well dispense 
with it. As a method, therefore, it is more or less superfluous, 
as a theory it is demonstrably absurd.. What is wanted is not 
psycho-analysis—of that, since the time of Locke, we have had 
enough and to spare—but psycho-synthesis, the restoration of 
the Soul. Dr. Allers believes that even scientific psychology is 
being forced to admit this necessity. . Materialism is being 
driven out of physics; it may also, apparently, be driven out of 
psychology. 

We have no space to touch on any of the other points dealt 
with by Dr. Allers. His essay is a little masterpiece of lucidity 
and condensation, and his English is perfect. It is good to 
have the considered judgment of such a master as set forth as 
follows: “We have reason to believe that the gradual develop- 
ment of modern psychology will bring it still nearer to the great 
truths worked out by the Fathers and the great Christian thinkers 
of a later date.” 

The third of these volumes is a dialogue-essay, The Nature 
of Sanctity, by a young Austrian writer, Ida Friederike Couden- 
hove, which deals with the history and character—natural and 
supernatural—of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. The essay is ex- 
tremely well written (and well translated), spirited, suggestive, 
and provocative. If at times the author seems to indulge in a 
little playful wilfulness, she is only availing herself of one of 
the privileges of the dialogue-form. A few quotations will 
perhaps be the best way of indicating the writer’s point of 
view. She believes that the modern Catholic world with its 
“refined spirituality . . . accumulated experience, intensive 
ethical culture, superior psychological and pedagogic methods, 
religious literature, retreats . . . and all the rest of it”—that 
this world is, in fact, a less favourable soil for the production of 
great Christian character than the world of the Middle Ages. 
“We see so few really great, convincing Christians amongst us.” 
The explanation she finds in what seem to her erroneous theories 
of spirituality. The spiritual is taken as the negation of the 
human. “We are not human enough to be saints. . . We dare 
not let ourselves become human beings.” Against this modern 
degeneracy, is set the strong, passionate figure of St. Elizabeth. 
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“The essence of her humanity is that she is a great lover. . . 
And the essence of her Christianity is that she is a saint—and 
that means literally the same thing, a great lover. . . Not 
‘love’ of the idyllic, pathetic and poetical sort, ‘but that great 
love in which passion burns, unmeasured, dangerous.” She was 
not a saint in spite of the intensity and vehemence of her affec- 
tions: nor did she become a saint by suppressing them: they 
were the instrument of her sanctity. That is the thesis. The 
“spiritual taste of to-day (on the other hand) always (?) mis- 
takes a weakness of nature for the supematural.” Certainly 
there is little trace of such “weakness of nature” in the life of 
this Saint. She is informed of the death of her husband. “Un- 
bounded and passionate as was her love, is her grief now— 
unbridled, unreasonable, despairing. ‘Dead, dead, dead is all 
happiness and pleasure in life.’ Screaming and weeping she 
rushed through the castle, like a person demented.” There was 
clearly much in this nature that required not merely direction, 
but taming, and Providence sent her a tamer indeed, in the 
person of her confessor, the stern and ruthless Konrad of Mar- 
burg. For a discussion (not always respectful) of this man’s 
direction, and of spiritual directors in general, we refer our 
readers to Miss Coudenhove's sparkling pages. y.Be 1 


2—SIXTEENTH CENTURY CELTIC CATHOLICISM 1 
HIS is a book which must have cost its author a good deal 
of research, and as a presentment of certain aspects of the 

Catholic situation under Elizabeth it should be taken into account 

by serious students of the period. It includes in its scope a review 

of the conditions prevailing, more especially in Wales, during the 
earlier phases of the Reformation in the time of Henry VIII, and 

Edward VI, but it is mainly concerned with tracing the reaction, 

in the Celtic districts of Great Britain and in Ireland, to the policy 

which would have restored the old religion, if need were, by force 
of foreign arms. Fr. Mathew discusses at some length the tor- 
tuous activities of Sir Thomas Stukely, treading pretty closely, 
here and elsewhere, in the footsteps of Father Myles Ronan’s re- 
cently published volume. We wonder, by the way, whether the 

Duchess of Feria (the Englishwoman, Lady Jane Dormer) of whom 

the book before us reproduces a charming portrait by Antonio 

Moro, was really so very energetic in support of Stukely. One 

does not gather from the pages of her chaplain and biographer 

that she was the sort of person who would be greatly in sympathy 
with a man of Stukely’s character. A good deal of space is also 
devoted to the attitude and influence of the three Irish Earls, 

* The Celtic Peoples in Renaissance Europe. A study of the Celtic and 


Spanish influences on Elizabethan History. By David Mathew. With an 
Introduction by Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward. Pp. xvi, 526. Price, 16s. 
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Desmond, Ormonde and Tyrone. All of them present interesting 
problems, but they have been abundantly discussed by previous 
writers and there is no great amount of new material to clear up 
the obscurities. In dealing with Wales Fr. Mathew is working 
in a less explored field, and the importance he attaches to the rela- 
tions of the Earl of Essex with the principality raises questions 
which will be followed up with interest. The rebellion of the Earl 
and its failure form the climax of this historical study, and the 
author has contrived, perhaps a little violently, to make all the 
earlier sections converge upon this culminating point. 

We have not always found Fr. Mathew’s narrative easy read- 
ing, and the abstracts which he has prefixed to each of the chap- 
ters, if a novel feature, are by no means without a practical use. 
At the same time the book, from a literary point of view, is often 
brilliant, and in the more descriptive passages it errs by being, if 
anything, too picturesque. We are tempted to protest against 
the idea that animation and local colour are given by the intro- 
duction of names and allusions which no doubt belong to the set- 
ting at the time written of, but which must certainly be conun- 
drums to the vast majority of those who read the book. For 
example, Fr. Mathew entitles his most important chapter ‘‘The 
Finding of the Rayned Deer.’’ When one comes upon this, one 
asks oneself what is a ‘“‘Rayned Deer’’? Is it a term in heraldry 
or the name of a ship, or a horse, or a fantastical way of spelling 
reindeer, or simply a nickname? A conscientious search will 
eventually discover, some fifty pages further back, the following 
passage, ‘‘A contemporary pamphlet on Essex’s death suggests 
something of this aloofness, the difference in quality of his spirit, 
for its very title, ‘the Finding of the Rayned Deer,’ portrays him. 
It is the fate of such creatures to perish and ‘the Rayned Deer’ 
foundered at last.’’ This is all; and one still asks ‘‘what is a 
Rayned Deer?’’ Without this clue how can we understand what 
the finding portrays? Possibly by hunting the pamphlet up at the 
British Museum, one could find an elucidation; but one has not 
the time for that. We are also a little doubtful if Fr. Mathew 
has really given to the controversies of the English clerical exiles 
in Rome quite as much study as is required to understand a most 
intricate situation. The statements made by such a man as Paget 
and by the supporters of Dr. Owen Lewis require to be treated 
with great caution. 
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BDITORIAL NOTE 

To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 

















SHORT NOTICES 
LITURGICAL. 


N The Mass-Liturgy, by Dom Fidelis Béser, O.S.B. (The Bruce 

Publishing Co. : $1.50) we have a series of liturgical lectures on 
the Sacrifice of the Mass and the participation therein of the laity 
who assist. The translation here made from the German by Dom 
Charles Cannon, O.S.B., which reads smoothly enough, seems to 
be mainly intended to provide material for sermons or confer- 
ences on the same subject ; but though at the end of each discourse 
we have synopses and suggestions which lend themselves to fur- 
ther development, the text itself may be read continuously and 
forms a united whole. There is undoubtedly much in these lec- 
tures which is likely to be helpful as spiritual reading, besides 
giving an insight into certain liturgical aspects of the Holy Sacri- 
fice which might otherwise escape notice. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

An old Irish lady now living at Monterey in Mexico has been 
persuaded to recount her life-story of nearly 80 years, and does so 
in Tia Barbarita: Memories of Barbara Peart (Faber & Faber: 
15s. n.) in such a lively and outspoken fashion that, although it 
contains nothing more extraordinary than experiences in various 
cities in North and South America, it can be read with unfailing 
interest. A strong Catholic faith, shown in a constant series of 
good works makes Aunt Barbarita additionally attractive and 
excellently illustrates the gulf between Catholicism and Puritanism, 

The career of the late and much-lamented Cardinal Merry del 
Val has been presented to the English-speaking public in brief 
by Madame Forbes: now there appears an exhaustive and defini- 
tive Life—Il Cardinale Merry del Val (Berruti, Turin : 35.00 1.)— 
by Monsieur Professor Pio Cenci, prefaced by the present Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, and with its 900 pages plentifully adorned 
by over 200 illustrations. This fuller account only emphasizes 
what we have already learnt of the man—his high spirituality, his 
unworldliness, his zeal for souls, as well as his more than ordinary 
diplomatic capacity. His was a life of intense activity, as this 
fully-documented record shows, animated by a single end, and, 
as men judge, wound up prematurely ; and in this volume we have 
a worthy record of a great and good ecclesiastic. 

The Augustinian, Father E. A. Foran, has written a really 
charming account of St. Rita of Cascia (B.O. & W.: 3d.), who 
was born in 1381 in the central Apennines. Her peasant-girlhood 
is described, and her marriage, on which she entered because her 
parents insisted. Her husband bullied her cruelly; her two sons 
took after him. After eighteen years of this domestic martyrdom, 
the man, won to grace by Rita’s patience, repented, but almost at 
once was murdered. The two sons vowed and plotted vengeance. 
After a year, they fell ill. Rita nursed them back—to love and 
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religion, but not to health, They died. After awhile, the lonely 
woman asked to be admitted to the Augustinian convent she had 
always longed to enter. But widows were not admitted there. . 
Twice she was refused. Finally, by a series of miracles, she was 
brought at night into the sanctuary itself, and the nuns could not 
but accept her. They were not then enclosed: Rita became the 
angel of peace throughout the country-side, till, for the last fifteen 
years of her life, she lay sick, though in 1450 she was made well 
enough to fulfil the jubilee of that year, going eighty miles to 
Rome on foot. In 1457 she died. The account of some of her 
miracles is followed by novena-prayers in honour of St. Rita, de- 
votion to whom we would gladly see more popular. 

A reader who wishes to find described in brief the person and 
significance of the Angelic Doctor could not do better than study 
Saint Thomas Aquinas and His Work, by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., 
translated by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. (B.O. & W.: 5s.). The 
author, a recognized master of his subject, describes the character 
of St. Thomas, its greatness, its sanctity, and its eccentricities, 
and then, more at length, the great work he undertook ; the cap- 
turing for Christianity of the mind of Aristotle. We are shown 
the breadth of the vision of the saint, the sympathy which deepened 
his understanding, the prayer with which he clarified his own con- 
clusions, the innate genius which guided him to see the good 
towards which all his study tended; lastly, the courage which 
enabled him to pursue his task in the teeth of every kind of oppo- 
sition. The two last chapters, on the influence of St. Thomas 
to-day, and on the prospect for the future, give us an encouraging 
picture, showing how the teaching of St. Thomas does not belong 
only to the thirteenth century, but has absorbed and yet will ab- 
sorb all the learning that the progress of science may bring to the 
study of theology. 

Two new volumes in the series of modern lives published by 
Alexander Ouseley, Ltd., are likely to be very popular. The first 
of these, Frederick Ozanam, by the Rev. Henry Louis Hughes 
(Ouseley : 3s. 6d.), is opportune during this, the centenary year 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. It describes the making of 
Ozanam, and the external as well as internal influences that told 
upon him, sees him developed, as it were, in the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, follows him to death, and finally studies him 
as a scholar and man of letters. The author has admirably synop- 
sized for us and re-written the contents of two larger volumes 
which have recently appeared in French; his concluding chapters 
set before us the stimulus of Ozanam for our own time. 

The second volume, Father Damien, by Piers Compton, with a 
Foreword by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (Ouseley : 3s. 6d.), is also 
opportune, in consideration of the effort now being made to pro- 
mote the Cause of the great Apostle of the Lepers. Mr. Comp- 
ton traces the career of Father Damien from his childhood to his 
death, showing above all, as it seems to us, the spontaneous 
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sanctity that always animated him, the strong human affection 
with which he was endowed, and the unquestioning courage with 
which he faced every trial, whether in life or in death. Damien is 
one of the world’s great heroes ; what his life has meant, not only 
Molokai, but the whole leper field bears witness. We commend 
both of these books to every school and home. 

For those who wish for a short though adequate account of the 
Holy Father, H.H. Pope Pius XI (B.O. & W. : 2s. 6d.), by Mgr. 
R. Fontenelle, translated by Dr. W. E. Brown, may be heartily 
recommended. The life of any occupant of the Papal Throne must 
be of keen interest to all Catholics but, even if he had not attained 
that supreme dignity, Achille Ratti would have been eminent as a 
scholar and an administrator. How great a scope the Papacy has 
given to his gifts and how magnificently he has used them, may be 
read in this attractively illustrated volume. 


HISTORICAL. 

M. Edmond Joly, the psychologist of the saints, died a year 
ago; and now appears the first of his posthumous works, which is 
worthy of, and in some ways surpasses, all that the author has 
written before. La Chambre des Saints 4 Rome (Desclée: 12.00 
fr.) may seem to some an enigmatic title; in fact, the volume is a 
description of Rome itself, in the light of some of the great saints 
who have made it their home. And since the more modern saints 
are generally more known to us than those of old, M. Joly writes 
his story backwards ; he begins with one nineteenth century figure, 
Anne-Marie Taigi, four of the eighteenth who lived round about 
the Coliseum, and then back through the centuries till he leaves 
us by the tomb of St. Cecilia in the Catacombs. Nay, he brings 
us up again, and takes us through Apostolic times, ending with 
the martyrdom that made the Vatican Hill sacred for ever. The 
book comes opportunely in the Holy Year; it will be a guide-book 
for many of the kind that they will value. 

The fanciful title, Dust of Years (Sands: 6s. n.), records the 
results of a vow made by the author, Mr. F. I. Cowles, to seek 
out and venerate the sacred shrines of once-Catholic England. 
Happily illustrated in black and white by Doris M. Cowles, the 
book is one which Catholic England of to-day should greatly prize, 
for, under the pleasant and chatty guidance of Mr. Cowles, not 
only the better-known churches and abbeys, ruined or in alien 
hands, but also a host of minor ecclesiastical antiquities are visited 
and described. Many English Catholics, we do not doubt, will be 
astonished at the wealth of interest, both religious, historical and 
architectural, which lies unchronicled in their midst, and will be 
correspondingly grateful to those who, with pen and pencil, have 
so charmingly described it. 

Owing to the multitude of independent States occupying the 
peninsula of Italy, from the break-up of the Roman Empire to the 
formation of the modern Italian Kingdom, the political history of 
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that country forms a very tangled skein, even if confined to a 
definite and brief period. The emergence of United Italy, from 
the first assaults on the Papal States until the final usurpation of 
Rome, has often been described, notably by Chevalier O’Clery in 
his ‘‘The Making of Italy,’’ over forty years ago. Now another 
competent authority, also a Catholic, G. F.-H. Berkeley, in a 
notable volume—Italy in the Making: 1815—1846 (Cambridge 
University Press : 15s. n.)—essays the more difficult task of tracing 
the involved and hidden sources of the Risorgimento, the object of 
which was, in many respects, natural and noble, whilst the means 
and methods were often indubitably immoral and vile. Captain 
Berkeley, who combines a wide knowledge of the literature of the 
period with the advantage of prolonged residence in Italy and ac- 
quaintance with notable Italian authorities, could not, obviously, 
be exhaustive, but his selection and classification of events enables 
the reader to get a clear view of their sequence and interaction, 
We are glad that he proposes to follow up the history of the later 
period of the Risorgimento when Pio Nono occupies the stage. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Most of us know Blessed Claude de la Colombiére from his 
‘*Spiritual Retreat,’’ and perhaps from his correspondence with 
St. Margaret Mary. A new volume written by him Meditations 
on the Passion (B.O. & W. : 3s. 6d.), edited from the original text 
of 1684, by the Rev. Father Monier-Vinard, S.J., and translated 
by Mother Mary Philip, I.B.V.M., lets us see another side of the 
Blessed Servant of God; an intense practical mind, coupled with 
not a little shrewdness in the discernment of character. These 
meditations were written and delivered in the Lents of 1677 and 
1678, when Blessed Claude was chaplain to the Duchess of Modena, 
at St. James’s Palace, London. They are interesting also as 
introducing, probably for the first time, the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as St. Margaret Mary would have it to be taught. 

The second of a series, with the general title ‘‘Minute Medita- 
tions,’’ is Thoughts on the Heart of Jesus, by the Rev. J. E. 
Moffatt, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co.). It consists of short re- 
flections, of two pages each, rising out of titles of the Sacred 
Heart, some from the Litany, others from elsewhere. They are 
all fresh and original, providing material to fill odd moments 
with useful prayer, which is the author’s professed purpose. At 
the end of the little book some of the best prayers to the Sacred 
Heart are gathered together. 

In the same format as their excellent liturgical series, Messrs. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne have issued the text, with practically 
a new translation, of De Imitatione Christi at prices varying from 
3s. 6d. to 10s. A full and very interesting bibliographical Note 
is added by the editor, Mr. Bernard Newdigate, to whose ‘‘Shake- 
speare Head Press’’ the printing is due. This definitive edition 
will be welcomed by the scholar, as well as the devout reader. 
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From ancient literary sources and other monuments of the past 
the Rev. J. F. Cassidy, B.A., has collected a series of testimonies 
to The Old Irish Love of the Blessed Virgin (Gill & Son: 2s. 6d) 
which shows how unfaltering has been the belief of the race in the 
Divine Incarnation and the consequent unique honour and privilege 
of the Mother of God. 

Under the title Les Mots d’Ordre de S. Jean de la Croix 
(Desclée : 7.50 fr.) Dom Chevallier of Solesmes, who has already 
edited a critical French translation, with text, of the ascetical 
teaching of the great Spanish Doctor, has issued as a manual a 
digest of that teaching, arranged and classified in its proper 
categories. 

Father Martin Dempsey has brought together a series of 
sketches, some historical, some imaginative, but all illustrating the 
work and ideals of the Catholic priesthood, abroad and at home, 
in completion and in germ, embodied in saint and hero and ordinary 
man. It is a book well calculated to inspire the reader, and to 
encourage those on whom God’s choice has fallen. Servants of 
the King (Washbourne & Bogan: 5s.) should find a place in every 
College library. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

More than by means of any other art the generations have 
expressed themselves in architecture: and this is particularly true 
of the generations that have introduced a new era. We need not, 
then, be surprised that Catholic America should be tending to 
lead the way both in beauty and in boldness of design in its new 
churches and cathedrals; while it studies and reverences the past 
it does not hesitate to make use of the appliances, and to supply 
the needs of the present. And that with results which none will 
deny to be both grand and beautiful; the new Catholic churches 
of the United States certainly stand among the fairest ornaments 
of the country. Such is one’s reflection after reading Church 
Architecture: Building for a Living Faith, by Frank Brannock, 
Member of the Federation of Catholic Art and the Liturgical Arts 
Society (Bruce Publishing Co. : $3.00). The author is both artistic 
and practical. He goes back to originals, the Basilica, the Byzan- 
tine, the Gothic, the Renaissance; accounts for their origin and 
development, and shows how they express the character of their 
times, but always with an eye to the present generation. In many 
beautiful illustrations he compares the past with the present, ex- 
plains what has been altered and why, and gives the most practical 
principles for future development, so that the life of the Church 
may be fully expressed and harmony preserved. The whole work 
is both a delight to read and an inspiration to art; since the age 
is searching on every side to express itself differently from its 
predecessors, here is a guide whose advice is well worthy of study. 

Another book on architecture aims at being more historical than 
immediately practical. Romanesque Architecture, by F. Eygun, 
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translated by the Rev. B. V. Miller (Sands & Co.: 3s. 6d.), 
the 23rd volume of the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, 
first traces Romanesque from its origins, then explains in much 
detail the elements of which Romanesque architecture essentially 
consists. Since this is the most varied of all the styles, the author 
is careful throughout to point to examples in different parts of 
Europe, sometimes giving illustrations drawn by himself. In the 
third part he traces the history of Romanesque from the eleventh 
century with its branches along different lines, in Spain, France, 
Italy, and the Rhineland. The Index of Place Names at the end 
is evidence of the extraordinary amount of ground covered by 
this little volume, which, as the author hopes, cannot but be of use 
both to beginners in the study and to others who are already 
proficient. 

The Holy Year has already called forth many books, and it will 
call forth many more. Les Grands Jours de la Redemption (Bonne 
Presse: 10.00 fr.) is one of these. It takes the ten chief anni- 
versaries of the year mentioned by the Holy Father in his Bull, 
and expounds them, chiefly by means of apt quotations, from the 
prophets, from the New Testament, from the Popes and Councils, 
from the Fathers, doctors, theologians, and sacred orators. The 
selections have been carefully chosen ; together they form an excel- 
lent commentary on the uniform mind of the Church during these 
nineteen centuries. Some well-produced illustrations, from old 
and modern art, add to the attractiveness of the book. 

The latest addition to the Collection ‘‘Les Pélerinages’’ is a 
volume on Chartres, by the Bishop of Chartres himself, Mon- 
seigneur Harscouét (Flammarion: 1o fr.), and, as its authorship 
would suggest, it seems to us the best of an excellent series. 
Like its companions, it is a guide-book written in the manner of a 
monologue, by one who knows and loves every stone and every 
pane of glass, and even the country all round with its changes. A 
few photographs illustrate the narrative, and would add to its 
vividness if that were needed. But it is not. After his Lordship has 
taken us round the building, and pointed out details which we 
would never have noticed, he seems to sit down within his Cathe- 
dral, and first looks back through the ages to its first beginning, 
then forward into the future, pointing out what this ancient monu- 
ment stands for, this gathering together of the record of Christen- 
dom as is, probably, no other building in Europe. 

FICTION. 

The stories which the Most Rev. P. E. Magennis, O.Carm., has 
collected under the title Corn and Cockle (Gill & Son: 5s. n.) must 
have been written in the scanty leisure of a busy pastoral and ad- 
ministrative life, yet they show a literary skill and a varied experi- 
ence, which a professional novelist might be glad to possess. And 
each conveys, by the means of its attractiveness, high spiritual 
suggestions which few novelists can even conceive. 
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One can be always sure in reading Mr. Douglas Newton, whose 
latest batch of short stories called The Beggar (Washbourne & 
Bogan : 7s. 6d.) is before us, of skilled workmanship, dramatic ar- 
rangement, and apt phraseology, together with an amazing variety 
of scene. All these qualities, which put the writer in the first rank 
of raconteurs, are exemplified in the present collection. The tale 
which provides the title is an artistic gem which no one but a 
Catholic could have produced. ‘‘The Wheel of Time,’ again, a 
sketch of the social progress of a village family, is characterized 
by extreme cleverness, whilst ‘‘The Joke which ended War’’ is 
pure humour. There is none, in any case, that is not worth read- 
ing and re-reading. 

Short, as such things should be, pithy and full of point, are the 
‘visions’? and fancies which Dr. Alington, late Head Master of 
Eton, publishes as Final Eton Fables (Longmans: 3s. 6d. n.). And 
they convey, though sometimes with a certain vagueness, salutary 
morals, rounded off in graceful verses. 

How a scion of a noble house began life in a spirit of irreligion ; 
how home, school, Oxford and Rome tended only to make him 
worse; how illness at last awoke the faith he had inherited; and 
how he died true to that awakening ;—all this is told in Stephen 
Montressor, by the Earl of Westmeath (Talbot Press : 5s.), a story 
which, with its wealth of detail, reads more like an actual 
biography than a work of fiction. The book is beautifully printed. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

M. J. Vialatoux has issued a collection of four studies and 
called Philosophie Economique (Desclée de Brouwer) based upon 
conferences given by the author at French Semaines Sociales. The 
first examines and refutes the doctrines of economic laisser-faire 
“‘liberalism’’; the second, perhaps the most valuable of all, is a 
closely-reasoned discussion of the notion of political economy and 
of economic laws; the third, a study of the philosophy of Locke, 
is closely connected with the first, while the last is concerned with 
Malthus and his famous principle of population. To those who 
are prepared to do some hard thinking, this book will be of great 
value. 

DoctTRINAL. 

Father F. H. Drinkwater’s labours to make the teaching of re- 
ligion, doctrine and practice, effective have been embodied in a 
series of well-known books, and have borne fruit in at least one 
diocese, that of Birmingham. A recent member of that series, 
Doctrine for the Juniors (B.O. & W. : 1s. 6d.), which is described 
as ‘‘A Teacher’s Aid-Book with Children of pre-Catechism Age,’’ 
exhibits in orderly detail the best methods of imbuing the child- 
mind with supernatural truth—abundance of imagery, verbal and 
pictorial, drama and practice. 
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